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Art. 1. An authentic Account of ihe Embassy of the Dutch East-Indta 
Company to the Court of the Emperor of China, in the Years 1794 
and 1795; (subsequent to that of the Earl of Macartney ;) con- 
taining a Description of several Parts of the Chinese Empire, un- 
known to Europeans; taken from the Journal of Andre Everard 
Van Braam, Chief of the Direction of that Company, and Second 
in the Embassy. ‘Translated from the Original of MM. L. E. Mo- 
reau de Saint-Mery. With acofrect Chart of the Route. 8vo. 
2 Vols. 12s. Boards. Phillips, Debrett, &c. 14798. 


(Bina is likely to continue to be an object of European cu- 
riosity, while it refuses free access to foreigners; and-while 
it cherishes those manners and customs which, originating in the 
first ages of the world, form such a portrait of primeval civiliz- 
ation as might be deemed either ideal orsembellished, were it 
not represented by a succession of eye-witnesses and authentic 
writers. Yet a country, inhabited. by one of the most jealous 
nations on the globe, can be perfectly known only from the 
observations of many. Every traveller, indeed, adds a trait to 
the interesting picture ; and the stronger the presumption ap- 
. e . . ¢, 
pears of his having strictly adhered to the truth,—which, in 
accounts of distant countries, is frequently sacrificed to vanity, 
-the more value will be set on his communications. 

The present narrative of the recent Dutch embassy to China 
bears evident indications of veracity, and will be a valuable 
addition to our literary stock of writings in this class, in pro- 
portion as it may be found to contain new information. M. Van 
Braam, as the second personage in that mission, had better op- 
portunities of making observations, than those of inferior rank 
who were attached to it. The French editor assures us, also, 
in a prefixed advertisement, that the author had lost no'time 
in making the inhabitants of other parts of the world, as far as 
depended on him, partakers in the sensations which he expe- 
rienced. ‘ Doubly a painter, his pen and his pencil were con- 
stantly employed in depicting whatever he saw; and sparing 
neither pains nor expence, he may be said not to have suffered 
- VoL. XXVIII. S any 
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any thing to escape him, which was worthy of the attention of 
a discerning public.’ 

We are-given to understand, (if we mistake not,) that the 
Viceroy of Canton himself suggested to M. Van Braam the 
idea’ of a Dutch embassy to the Court of China, in order to 
congratulate the Emperor on the anniversary of his accession 
to the throne. ‘The Commissaries- General at Batavia, being 
informed by M. Van B. of this overture, thought proper to 
avail themselves of it, and appointed M. Isaac Titzing * am- 
bassador. Among his suite, which does not appear to have 
been very numerous, were, in the capacity of interpreters, 
Messrs. Agie and De Guignes, both Frenchmen ; besides whom, 
we also find frequently mentioned, and here called by a Por- 
tuguese term, a Lingua, or Chinese linguist. 

The Dutch embassy proceeded from Canton in the latter end 
of November 1794, and arrived at Pekin on January the gth, 
17953 during which time they went through so many hard- 
ships, that it is not, easy to-conceive how they could reach the 
Chinese capital in health, or how the author could find him. 
self disposed for taking any minutes on the journey. It seems, 
indeed, that he and M. De Guignes + were the only persons 
who kept a journal:—but, though M. Van Braam appears to 
have seen his companion’s memorandums, we do not find that 
he was indebted to them for any of the matter exhibited in the 
present account. We are told, likewise, that the author’s 
journal lay constantly open for the inspection of the gentle- 
men composing the Dutch embassy, and that it, even was 
copied for the use of the ambassador himself. From these 
circumstances, M. Moreau de Saint-Mery, the French editor, 
(no doubt, on the authority of the author, ) would have this ac- 
count considered as demi-official : a claim to which, probably, 
there will be no exception. 

We shall now present the reader with some extracts from 
this work, and reserve our general observations on it for an- 
other article, which will probably appear in our next Number. 

Some part of the journey was made on the rivers; and M. 
Van Braam could not behold without astonishment the inde- 
fatigable zeal which the bargemen manifested night and day, 
and almost without taking rest, for its farther acceleration : 


tell at 





* This gentleman is mentioned in a note, p. 282, to have been for 
some time resident at the court of Japan. If our information be cor- 
rect,'he is now settled at Bath. 

_ + We understand that this gentleman, a son of the celebrated 
French Orientalist of that name, resides at Macao, for the purpose of 
pursuing his favourite study of Asiatic literature. 

‘ Three 
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¢ Three times in the four-and-twenty hours they make a meal, 
which lasts little more than a quarter of an hour; and get but very 
little sleep. They do their business nevertheless with vigour, and 
with a degree of gaiety, which in other parts of the world 1s only to 
be met with upon parties of pleasure. No being on earth is fitter 
than the Chinese to endure 2c and to support a long continu- 
ance of labour. Provided care be taken to ensure him a sufficient 
refection at stated periods, there is no doubt of his always finding 


new strength for whatever laborious task he may be required to un- 
dertake.’ 


At San-chan-tong, the author observed several mi//s, which 
raise the water of the river above the banks; whence it runs 
into reservoirs, to be afterward diffused by means of canals and 
aqueducts over the fields which require irrigation. From M. 
Van Braam’s description of them, we are led to suspect that the 
term mill is misapplied. The machine appears to us to be nothing 
but a water wheel. By referring to Sir G. Staunton’s account 
of the British embassy, vol. ili. p. 335, octavo edit. we meet 
with a description of a machine exactly similar: it is there called 
alarge and durable wheel, consisting of two unequal rims, 
&c. and is illustrated in the 4to edition by a neat engraving. M. 
Van Braam has however made some additional observations : 


‘ To increase the velocity of the stream, separations are made in 
the river, so shaped and disposed, that they form a channel or water- 
course in the direction of the wheel. By means of this channel, the 
water when it approaches the wheel is a foot and even more above 
the level of the river, the consequence of which is a fall that in- 
creases the momentum of the fluid upon the flat bamboos, or ladle- 
boards of the wheel, to which they give greater rapidity of motion. 
But for this cause of acceleration, the wheel would bring the joints, 
full of water, but slowly upward, especially as they have nothing to 
counterbalance their weight on the other side. 

‘ By this contrivance, the mill answers the intended purpose as 
completely as the most complicated European machine could do ; and 
I will answer for it, that in China it does not occasion an expence of 
ten dollars. It seems to me, that the mere putting together of the 
pieces of wr it is composed, is a new proof of the industry and 
intelligence of the Chinese.’ | 

At Nan-hang-chen, M. Van Braam saw a handsome temple 
dedicated to Confucius. The hall in which the Chap * of the 
philosopher is exposed to view (for there is no image to repre 
sent him) is surmounted by a noble octagonal dome, such as 
M. Van Braam had never before remarked in any other pa- 





* Chap is said in the notes to be a generical word which indicates 
4 piece of board, or tablet, inscribed with the name of any one, or 
with some title designating him; and to which the same honours are 
paid that. he would Save a right to expect in person. 
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goda. The cupola of the dome is covered with gilding and 

paintings; and the divisions of the border, which correspond 
with the eight walls of the octagon, bear inscriptions that are 
acknowleged to be the most antient of any preserved in China, 
By a singular oversight, no translation of them is inserted, but 
their place is left open with blanks. In another apartment, ad- 
joining tothe former, are sixty-two tablets inscribed with letters 
of gold, and containing the names of the most celebrated dis- 
ciples of Confucius. 

The Chinese never scatter the seeds of vegetables with the 
hand, but sow them in furrows, and use a dibble. This regu- 
larity gives a pleafing symmetrical appearance to the fields, 
when they are in a state of vegetation. 

Among the carriages employed in this country, is a wheel- 
barrow, singularly constructed, and employed alike for the 
conveyance of persons and goods : 





‘ According as it is more or less heavily loaded, it is directed by 
one or two persons, the one dragging it after him, while the other 
pushes it forward by the shafts. The wheel, which is very large in oh 
proportion to the barrow, is placed in the centre of the part on 
which the load is laid; so that the weight bears upon the axle, 
and the barrow-men support no part of it, but serve merely to move 
it forward, and to keep it in equilibrium. ‘The wheel is as it were 
cased up in a frame, made of laths, and covered over with a thin 
plank, ar or five inches wide. On each side of the barrow isa 
projection, on which the goods are put, or which serves as a seat for 
passengers. A Chinese traveller sits on one side, and thus serves te 
counterbalance his baggage, which is placed on the other. If this 
baggage be heavier than himself, it is balanced equally on the two 
sides, and he seats himself on the board over the wheel, the barrow 
being purposely contrived to suit such occasions.’ 


As the rivers soon froze up, the embassy was obliged to 
proceed by land, and to be forwarded in palanquins carried by 
Coulis *, or labourers ; who, from extreme fatigue, sometimes 
set the Dutch gentlemen down in the middle of the road, and 
refused to carry them any farther. They even behaved so dis- 
respectfully to M. Van Braam, as to let him fall several times, 
and obliged him to proceed on foot (p.155). When the se- 
cond in the embassy was treated in this manner, it may be 
easily conceived what usage the inferior persons must have ex- 

_perienced. Indeed, we find that a Malay boy, in the ambas- 











_ a —_- 


6 * This name, which is borrowed from India, is applied to all 
sorts of labourers, but particularly to those who carry persons, mer- 
chandice, &c. an occupation which is considered my lowest of all, 
because it is that of such individuals as can get nothing else to do. 
Almost all of them go with their head and fect naked,’ : 
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sador’s service, became delirious, and died at Pekin, in cone 
sequence of the fatigue undergone in the voyage. Of the 
wretched and half-naked labourers, who carried both passengets 
and baggage, not fewer than eight are said to have died, during 
two very severe nights and days in December. 

The capital of Kianghan, M. Van Braam informs us, ought 
properly to be called Con-ding-fou ; though Europeans generally 
substitute for it the name of Nan-king, a word signifying only 
the court of the south, because the Chinese Emperors formerly 
resided in that city. 

The laborious mountain-culture, which is perhaps nowhere 
carried to a higher * pitch than in China, is thus accurately 
described : ; 


‘ The eye of an European is delighted at beholding the industri- 
ous application of the Chinese, who, rating difficulties at nothing, 
convert mountains into fertile fields, and change their inclined surface 
into level ground, by means of terraces of four or five feet elevation, 
which descend by steps from the top of the declivity to the bottom 
of the valley. But for their exertions, it is evident that those 
regions must remain for ever uncultivated, on account of the ravages 
committed by the floods during the heavy rains, which would not 
fail to carry both the soil and the seed deposited in it into the ra- 
vines below. The precautions of which I am speaking render such 
a mischief impossible by levelling every thing. Each terrace is be- 
sides secured with a parapet, and a little ditch to drain off the super- 
fluous water. On the other hand, as elevated grounds are in their 
very nature subject to drought, the Chinese, to remedy this evil, ju- 
diciously place on the summits of the highest mountains ample re- 
servoirs, in which the rain water is received and preserved. As soon 
as the drought begins to be felt, the reviving stream descends, and 
saves the corn, grass, and vegetables, from its pernicious effects. 
The aspect of a slope so disposed, when seen from a commanding 
situation, was highly agreeable, although the ground was now entirely 
stripped and naked How delightful must it be: when wheat em- 
bellishes the surface, and covers it with a verdant carpet.’ ; 


Throughout China, numerous triumphal or honorary arches, 
built either of wood or store, perpetuate the memory of per- 
sons of both sexes, whose virtues have deserved celebration 
and the homage of the public. ‘The Emperor takes care to 
preserve whatever may transmit to posterity an idea of the 
glory of those celebrated persons ; while inscriptions indicate 
their names, and the noble actions by which they gained re- 
nown, Sir G. Staunton (vol. ii. p. 289) says that they are 





* The reader, it is hoped, will not suppose that by the use of 
this word we are humbly disposed to amuse him, or ourselves, with 
a pun. 
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called by the Chinese Pai-/0, and mistranslated by ‘ triumphal 
arches,’ as nothing like an arch is to be seen in any part of it; 
the whole being built of wood, and consisting of three hand- 
some gateways, of which the middle is the highest and largest. 
With respect to the design of them, M. Van Braam is more 
explicit and satisfactory than Sir George:—he thus parti- 
cularizes the classes of men jn favour of whom this usage has 
been adopted : 


_ © 1. Persons who have lived a century ; the Chinese thinking, that 
without a sober and virtuous life it is impossible to attain so great an 


age. 2. Children who have given proofs of great filial affection. 


3. Women remarkable for their chastity. The finest of the tri- 
umphal arches we saw this day, which is composed of a very hard 
kind of white marble called Samchit, was erected in honour of three 
sisters. According tothe Chinese custom they had been betrothed 
from their infancy ; but their three intended husbands diced before 
they were marriageable. In vain did other men desire their company 
through life; faithful to their first engagements, they considered 
them as binding till their death, after which this mark of honour was 
awarded them. 4. The Mandarins who have governed in the dis- 
trict subject to their authority with fidelity and justice, so as to 
gain the aed and esteem of the people. 5. And lastly, the persons 
who have mo shuns by rendering signal services to 
the state; or who have made or invented any thing conducive to 
the’advantage of the public,’ 


Many learned Chinese have, from time immemorial, written 
a great number of treatises concerning agriculture, &c. of 
which Grammont, a French missionary at Pekin, spoke to 
M. Van Braam in high terms of praise. ‘The missionary even 
deems them worthy of translation into the European languages; 
particularly as many things occur in them which are entirely 
unknown among us. 

The Chinese custom of applying sails to land-carriages, 
though mentioned by Milton, and by several travellers, has 
often been questioned. M. Van Braam, however, places it 
beyond all doubt. 


‘ How great was my surprise (he says) when I this day saw a 
whole “he pt a ie A of ays) same size. I i good 
reason to call them a fleet, for they were all under sail; having a 
little mast very neatly inserted in a hole or step cut in the forepart 
of the barrow. To thts mast is attached a sail made of matting, or 
more commonly of canvas, five or six feet high, and three or four 
wide, with reefs, yards, and braces like those of the Chinese boats. 
The braces lead to the shafts of the barrow, and by means of them 
the conductor trims his sail. 
_ © It was easy to perceive by this apparatus, that it was not a mere 
momentary matter, but an additional contrivance in the carriage, and 
meant 
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meant to give relief to the barrow-men when the wind is fair; for, 
otherwise, considering the money it must cost, and the trouble of 
carrying it, it would be but a very ridiculous whim.’ 


Sir G. Staunton (vol. ii, p. 243) has also mentioned these 
sailing barrows, though the English embassy do not appear to 
have been gratified with a sight of them. 

An extraordinary instance of subordination among the Man- 
darins is noticed at p. 167. ‘The second conductor of the 
embassy was so much offended at the governor of a city, 
where they were delayed for some hours, that he thought 
proper to pay Lim publicly with a few cuffs; which foreboded 
that he would lose his place into the bargain. 

Though the embassy looked forwards to Pekin for better ac- 
commodations than they experienced in their route to the ca- 
pital, they had the mortification, on their arrival, of finding 
them worse, They were carried on the first day to a public 
house, generally frequented by carmen. This disappointment, 
however, they bore with patience on seeing the Mandarins 
placed in the same situation with themselves ; though M. Van 
Braam cannot conceal the vexation which he felt. ‘ Thus,’ he 
exclaims, * on our arrival at the celebrated residence of the 
Emperor, were we lodged in a kind of stable! who could have 
expected such an adventure :’—Did this mode of behaving to 
foreigners of distinction prove, what the Chinese so frequently 
asserted, and what is repeatedly mentioned by M. Van Braam, 
(e.g. p-185,) that the Dutch embassy was better liked and 
better treated in China, than the English had been ? 


Of the Chinese metropolis, the author gives the following 
description : 


‘ In general, the houses in the city have a respectability of ap- 
pearance of which those in the suburbs cannot boast, and there are 
even shops of which the fronts are decorated with carvings or sculp- 
ture in wood or stone, and gilt or vdrnished from top to bottom. 
The street even in the parts that were not paved, was covered with 
tents, under which the shopkeepers displayed all that the loom cau 
produce, as well as provisions and goods of every other kind, which 
gave it, to us, exactly the appearance of a fair; and the great con- 
course of people, assembled in European towns on such occasions, is 
an additional trait of resemblance. ‘This spectacle, the noise of car- 
riages, horses, mules, and dromedaries ; the asseniblage of so many 
men wail animals ; ; the appearance of new dresses, manners, and faces ; 


every thing, in short, put in its claim upon my curiosity, and capti- 
vated my attention.’ 


The embassy was one day addressed by the old Emperor’s 
seventeenth son, then about thirty years of age, and of a pleas- 
amg countenance; and the same prince who was declared 

5 4 Emperor 
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Emperor of China on the 8th of February 1796, by his father 
Kien-Long. 

Among the amusements at court, the feats of activity ex- 
hibited in the presence of the Emperor and of the Dutch em- 
bassy are remarkable : 


« A man, lying down on his back, held up his legs vertically in 
the air. Upon the sole of his feet was next placed a ladder of six 
fong steps, with a flat board at the bottom. Acchild of seven or 
eight years of age then climbed up the steps, and sitting upon the 
upper one, wins a number of monkey-tricks, while the man kept 
turning the ladder first one way and then another. The child after- 


- wards descended and ascended, twisting his body in such a way be- 


tween the steps, that the different parts of it were alternately on the 
opposite sides of the ladder. This diversion lasted at least a quarter 
of an hour, . 

¢ When the exhibition of the ladder was over, two men brought an 
enoymous earthen vessel, which must certainly have weighed more 
than a hundred and twenty-five pounds, and which they laid sideways 
upon the feet of the strong man, who turned it round and round and 
over and over with astonishing rapidity. The child was then put 
into the vessel at the moment the mouth of it was turned from the 
Emperor, towards whom it was immediately brought round again by 
the man. The boy then made signs of respect, and climbing over 
the edge, got upon the top of the vessel, seated himself there, and 
assumed a variety of attitudes, letting himself hang down over the 
edge, by which he held with his hands, and enlivening the perform- 
ance by a thousand playful tricks.’ 


' M.Van Braam’s remarks concerning the Emperor Kien-Long 
are somewhat different from the description given in the ac- 
¢ount of the British embassy :—he says : 


‘ His external appearance exhibits all the marks of old age, par- 
ticularly his eyes. They are watery, and so weak, that it is with dif- 
ficulty he raises his eyelids, which hang down in folds, especially that 
of the left eye. He is, in consequence, obliged, whenever he wishes 
to look at any thing that is not very close to him, to raise his head 
and even to throw it alittle back. His cheeks are shrivelled and 
pendant. His beard, which is short, is very grey. These are the 
only particulars I can give of this monarch’s person, never having 
been very near to him, hut when he was sitting. —His dress consists 
of clothes lined with fur, which appeared to me to be that of the 
sea-otter ; and round his cap, which is sometimes ornamented with a 
large pearl, was a border of the same kind. In this season, as well 
as in all others, the Emperor’s dress is very plain, although he is 
served and honoured like a god. He does not, indeed, enjoy the 
tenth part of the pleasure and amusements, which are at the com- 
mand of the meanest prince in Europe. His recreations consist of 
tricks and buffooneries, with which it would be difficult to divert the 
common people of an European country at a fair; but as he is un- 
acquainted with more refined enjoyments, and unable to form an idea 

Of 
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of them, he cannot be said to suffer any privation. It is not then 
surprising that the diversions of children should be an amusement to 
the .Emperor in his old age.’ 

The author seems to discredit the reputed number of Chinese 
troops, which were stated to him bya person who had belonged 
to the English embassy, to be 1,800,000. In the appendix to 
Sir G. Staunton’s account, Number 1V. we meet with the same 
statement. It is impossibie for us to divine whether or not the 
Chinese army amounts to a number which, indeed, staggers 
belief : but Sir G. &. (vol. ill. p. 392-93.) mentions the above 
calculation as resting on the testimony of a distinguished military 
officer ; and he adduces some circumstances which render it 
less incredible: yet he candidly adds: ‘if the number men- 
tioned really do exist, a great proportion of them must be in 
Tartary, or on some service distant from the route of the em- 
bassy.” We here see nothing like credulity or wilful exaggera- 
tion; and the apparent tendency of M. Van Braam’s observa- 
tion * will most probably be defeated. 


[To be continued. ] Ya nY¥ 





Art. II. Letters and Correspondence, Public and Private, of the Right 
Hon. Henry St. Fobn, Lord Visc. Bolingbroke, during the Time he 
was Secretary of State to Queen Anne: with State Papers, ex- 
planatory Notes, and a Translation of the Foreign Letters, &c. 
By Gilbert Parke, Wadh. Coll. Oxon. Chaplam to his R. H. 
the Prince of Wales. 8vo. Four large Vols. 11. 12s. Boards. 
Robinsons. 1798. 


Were we consider the importance of the treaty of Urrecht 
to the interests of this country, and the splendid abilities 
of those men who were employed in promoting or in resisting 
its ratification ;—calling to our recollection the names of Marl- 
borough and Bolingbroke, who were both engaged, though on 
different sides and with different views, in this calamitous and 
disgraceful transaction, which originated in the machinations 
and dissensions of two of the Queen’s waiting-women ;—_we 
receive with pleasure, and we read with aviditv, every produc- 
tion which promises to throw new light on the events of that 
period. . 

When Mr. St. John made his first public appearance, the 
Whig and Tory parties were strongly opposed to each other, and 
their interests were nearly balanced. Though he had been 
educated among the Dissenters, and had imbibed such political 
sentiments as should have attached him to the cause of -free- 


dom, he united himself with Harley, and was in 1704 ap- 





‘ * Perhaps it is requisite to go to ‘Tartary to see them.’ p. 264. 
pointed 
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pointed Se¢retary at War, and of the marines.— While he re. 
tained this appointment, he manifested himself so far unin. 
fluenced by petty motives of jealousy, that he supplied the 
Duke of Marlborough, who might be considered as the head 
of the opposite party, with all the necessaries for carrying on 
the war with vigour; and several of the most glorious and re- 
markable events of the war (viz. the battles of Blenheim and 
Ramillies, &c.) happened during his administration *. In the 
year 1708, he experienced a change of fortune; and ou the 


election’ of a new parliament, he was not returned. This 


period he dedicated to the severest study, and he dectared that 
he considered it as the most serviceable of his whole life. Even 
in his youth, and when his thoughts and his time appeared to 
be devoted to extravagant and disgraceful pleasures, he had his 
lucid intervals, and observed that “* The love of study and de- 
sire of knowlege were what I felt all my life; and though my 
genius, unlike the demon of Socrates, whispered so softly, 
hat very often I heard him not in the hurry of those passions 
ith which I was transported, yet some calmer hours there 
Were, ‘atid in them I hearkened to him,” | 
With such feelings in the midst of his dissipation, it is 
not wonderful that, when arrived at a maturer age, and havin 
in some degree realized his ambitious prospects, (though still 
with much to hope,) he should devote himself to incessant 
study.—The fruits of that application soon became apparent, 
and in the year 1740 he was appointed Secretary of State. At 
this time, the correspondence contained in the present work 
commienced ;—and here we cannot but lament that the period, 
to which these volumes are confined, seems to have precluded 
the insertion of some letters addressed by Lord Bolingbroke 
to Sir William Wyndham, now in the possession of the Earl 
of Egremont, with a perusal of which we were some time since 
favoured and much gratified. 
We shall transcribe, for the satisfaction of our readers, the 
account given by the editor of the manner in which the letters 
here printed came into his possession. [Vol. I. p. vii, and p. x.} 


¢ When Bolingbroke was dismissed from his office, and fled to 
France, his Under-secretary, Thomas Hare, Esq. who is often men- 
tioned in his Lordship’s Letters, secured these Papers. At that 
time, Mr. Hare resided in London, and being a younger brother, 
was possessed of a very small fortune, beside the place of Chief 
Clerk, Sole Examiner and Register in Chancery, and Clerk of the 


* He was always a sincere admirer of that great General, and on 
every occasion avowed his opinion of his exalted merits, and boasted 
of being instrumental in giving effect and lustre to those triumphsy 
by which his own power was eventually overthrown. 
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Crown and Peace in Barbadoes, which offices he held, but whether 
for life, or during pleasure, is not quite certain; one copy of the ap- 
pointment, in the hands of the Editor, specifying for life, the other 
during pleasure; the latter is dated June 18, 1714, the former has 
no date, and, perhaps, was never executed, as the Queen died on the 
rst of August following, and it was not probable that the friend of 
the proscribed Secretary would experience any favour from the suc- 
ceeding administration. Independent of this place, whatever fortune 
he possessed was lost in the gencral calamity originating in the South- 
Sea Scheme. 

‘ His elder brother dying unmarried, he, in 1732, succeeded to 
the noble estate and seat of his family at Stow-Hall, in Norfolk, 
and to the Baronetage granted to Sir Ralph Hare, in 1641. Thither 
he then retired, and the Bolingbroke manuscripts were deposited in 
the Evidence-house belonging to the estate, where they remained ; 
and, from the time of his death, in 1760, were little known or 
noticed. : 

‘ Tothe present worthy possessor of the estate, Thomas Hare, 
Esq. and the descendant of the Under-secretary, the Editor, then 
residing in the neighbourhood of Stow, expressed his wishes to per- 


use the Papers, and upon stating his inclination to publish them, Mr. 


Hare, in the most liberal and polite manner, sent him the whele of 
the Bolingbroke Papers in his possession.’— 

‘ Upon an examination of the Manuscripts, many appeared to be 
autographs, and the remainder in the hand-writing of Sir Thomas 
Hare, or of his colleagues in office. They consisted of four volumes 
of Letters, and very many detached Papers. The first volume con- 
tained the Public Dispatches to the Earl of Strafford; the second, 
the Public and Private Letters to the Marquis de Torcy, with those 
to and from Mr. Prior ; the other two, his Public and Private Let- 
ters to Correspondents in general, The detached Papers consisted 
of the Letters from the Marquis de Torcy, and the entire Corre- 
spondence with the Duke of Shrewsbury, together with Memo- 
rials, &c. , 

‘ The Editor has endeavoured to arrange all these in a regular se- 
ries, and to supply such explanatory Notes as seemed necessary to 
render characters and occurences more familiar to the Reader. A 
Translation of the Foreign Letters was not intended, when the book 
was ready for the press, from a fear of swelling the work to an inor- 
dinate size; but, at the suggestion of a friend, whose judgment 
the Editor has ever respected, he was induced to alter his plan; and, 
by printing the work in a smaller letter than that’ used in the other 
volumes of Bolingbroke, and by extending the page of letter-press, 
to give room at the end of each volume for the ‘Translation of the 
preceding Letters. 

‘ Extracts from the public Letters of the Secretary appeared in 


the Report of the Secret Committee of the House of Commons in ° 


1715, which formed the ground-work of the impeachment of Oxford, 
solingbroke, Straiford, and Ormond. Lut these seem to be of no 
farther use than as they served the purpose of one party in effecting 
the overthrow of another; in their mutilated tate they are of little 
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service to the history of our country, and remain only to record the 
violence and the prejudice of faction. 

¢ The late’ Earl of Hardwicke inserted in his State Papers four of 
the oficial Letters of Lord Bolingbroke and Mr. Prior: these, so far 
as the Editor has been able to learn, are all the Papers in the follow. 
ing Collection that have hitherto appeared in print. 

¢ The present Publication consists not only of official, but of pri- 


‘wate Letters of the Secretary; the general business of that Admi- 


nistration, and his particular sentiments on that business ; the orders 
and instructions of the Minister, and the confidential communication 
of the motives for them. Ina word, it seems to record the poli- 
tical occurrences and history of Great Britain, from the time Boling- 
broke came into office until his supercession by the Regents; and the 
reader is not to learn the importance of that period.’ 


There can be littke doubt that at this period Mr. St. John’s 
friendship for Harley was warm and sincere: but, unhappily 
for themselves, and unluckily for their party, this intimacy 
soon declined, and coldness and suspicion assumed its place. 
In a letter addressed to the Earl of Orrery so early as May 1711, 
we observe the following passage, from which it is evident 
that the writer was dissatisfied with his colleague’s reserve : 
[Vol. I. p. 216.] 


‘ Do you not remember, my Lord, a certain time last summer, 
when for several weeks I avoided writing to you, although I knew 
how uneasy the pangs of expectation were to the Duke of Argyle 
and yourself, in that crisis of domestic affairs? We are now in a 
state not very unlike to that which we were then in. Mr. Harley, 
since his recovery, has not appeared at the Council, or at the Trea. 
sury at all, and very seldom in the House of Commons. We, who 
are reputed to be in his intimacy, have few opportunities of seeing 
him, and none of talking freely with him. As he is the only true 
channel through which the Queen’s pleasure is conveyed; so there is, 
and must be a perfect stagnation till he is pleased to open himself, and 
eet the water flowing.’ 


In another letter to this Nobleman, written in the same 
year, he speaks of Harley with more kindness, but still alludes 
to his want of openness aud candour. Here also he gives an 
account of a club just then established: [Vol. I. p. 244.] 


¢ Our friend, Mr. Harley, is now Earl of Oxford, and High 
Treasurer. 
¢ This great advancement is, what the labour he has gone through, 
the danger he has run, and the services he has performed, seem to de- 
serve. But he stands on slippery ground, and envy is always near 
the great, to fling up their heels on the least trip which they make. 
‘The companions of his evil fortune are most likely to be the sup- 
orters of his good ; and I dare say he makes this a maxim to him. 
self; for though he often wants that grace and openness which en- 
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gages the affection, yet I must own, I never knew that he wanted 
either the constancy or the friendship which engages the esteem. 

‘ The Peerage * which you expect, will be declared; and you 
will have a companion, whom I am confident you cannot but like, 
my Lord Keeper Harcourt. 

¢ Many changes have been made at the rising of the parliament, 
which was this day prorogued to the roth of July; and although 
they are such as ought to satisfy our friends, yet the number of the 
discontented must always exceed that of the contented, as the num. 


_ber of pretenders does that of employments. I confess to you, m 


Lord, that it made me melancholy to observe the eagerness wit 
which places were solicited for; and though interest has at all times 
been the principal spring of action, yet I never saw men so openly 
claim their hire, or offer themselves to sale. You see the effects of 
frequent parliaments, and of long wars, of departing from our old 
constitution, and from our true interest. 

‘ I must, before I send this letter, give your Lordship an account 
of a club which I am forming; and which, as light as the design 
may seem to be, I believe will prove of real service +. We shall 
begin to meet in a small number, and that will be composed of some 
who have wit and learning to recommend them; mf others who, 
from their own situations, or from their relations, have power and 
influence, and of others who, from accidental reasons, may properly 
be taken in. The first regulation proposed, and that which must 
be inviolably kept, is decency. None of the extravagance of the 
kit-cat {, none of the drunkenness of the beef-steak is to be endured. 
The improvement of friendship, and the encouragement of letters, 
are to be the two great ends of our society. A number of valuable 
people will be kept in the same mind, and others will be made con- 
verts to their opinions. 

‘Mr. Fenton, and those who, like him, have genius, will have a 
corporation of patrons to protect and advance them in the world. 
The folly of our party will be ridiculed and checked ; the opposition 
of another will be better resisted; a multitude of other good uses 
will follow, which I am sure do not escape you ; and 1 hope in the 
winter to ballot for the honour of your company amongst us. 

‘Iam ever, my dear Lord, &c.’ 





‘ * Baron Boyle, of Marston, in the county of Somerset.’ 

‘+ The members were, Earl of Arran, Lord Harley, Duke of 
Ormond, Swift, Sir Robert Raymond, Arbuthnot, Duke of Shrews- 
bury, Lord Duplin, Sir William Wyndham, George Granville, 
Masham, Earl of Jersey, Bathurst, Orrery, Colonel Hill, Colonel 
Desney, Bolingbroke, Duke of Beaufort, Prior, Dr. Friend, &c. 
Their meetings were first at their several houses, but afterwards they 
hired a room near St. James’s.’ , 

‘ + This kit-cat was instituted in 1699. Congreve, Prior, Sir 
John Vanburgh, the Earl of Orrery, and Lord Somers were 
members.” 
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In a letter addressed to Prior, in 1713, he does not conceal 
his disgust at the Treasurer’s reluctance to oblige him: [Vol.IV. ° 
p- 204. ] 


‘ Icannot conclude this letter, without desiring you to try at a 
matter which I have very much at heart, and which I would have 
writ to the Duke of Shrewsbury upon, had I not apprehended that 
he might take it ill, if I should apply to him upon a supposition of 
what he does not own. Ina word, we imagine he goes to Ireland ; 
in that case might not Mr. Hare be secretary there? Addison went 


- from the office at Whitehall to that post. Mr. Hare has served so ve 


well, that whatever becomes of me, I should be under the last con. 
cern if he was not provided for. My Lord Treasurer’s provisions 
come too slow, and are so uncertain, that I expect little from him. 
I have solicited for an uncle of my wife’s, these three years; all I 
pretended to was an employment of 200]. a-year, which has been 
vacant above half the time, and I have not succeeded. Judge you, 
whether I am likely to trouble my Lord for any other, person. If 
you find that easy moment, which should be watched for in our ap- 
plications to great men,. use it for Mr. Hare’s service. 
¢ Adieu, dear Matt, in my friendship to you I can never alter. 


© Servetur ad imum qualis ab incepto processerit, F tibi constat ; com- 
pliments as you see good. 


¢ Lord Treasurer is extremely ill ; if he was well, I should know 
nothing of your destination. Once more, yours ever, BoLinGhRoOKE. 


With such sensations respecting Lord Oxford, and with un- 
limited confidence in his own abilities, and possessing a superior 
influence over the mind of his sovereign, it is not wonderful 
that he should effect the overthrow of the Treasyrer: but this 
rupture, however it might in some respects be flattering to the 
ambition of Bolingbroke, was fatal to his interests as weil as to 
those of his former friend. 

In the negotiations at Utrecht he experienced the assistance 
of Prior, whose abilities on similar occasions had before been 
tried, and whose authority in this instance was very laconic ; 
consisting only of the following words, signed by the Queen.— 
66 Le Sieur Prior est pleinement instruit et autorisé de communiquer 
@ la France nos demandes preliminaires, et de nous en rapporter la 
réponse.” 

The correspondence between these two eminent men, in a 
business so full of difficulty and hazard, and which eventually 
threatened the lives of both, is full of pleasantry and interest. 
Bolingbroke always lays aside his state when he addresses his 
friend, assuring him that his long scrawls are only from Harry 
to Matt, and not from the secretary to the minister; and 
Prior seems to feel himself on a perfect equality :— at the close 
of a letter, in which he states that he had a little departed 
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from the straight and narrow road of truth, he signs himself 
“Animal peregrine missum ad mentiendum R. P. causd.” 
_ It does not appear from these letters that the poet was sa- 
tisfied either with his precise situation, or with his establish- 
ment at Paris. Though his services were so important at this 
treaty, as to exclude his name in the following reign from an 
act of grace, yet we find him frequently complaining, and 
desiring Bolingbroke to interfere in his favour. [Vol. IV. p. 73, 
and p. $41. 
ann ¢ From Mr. Prior. 
‘My Lorp, Paris, April 8th, 1713. 

¢ The Duke of Shrewsbury sends your Lordship the state of our 
affairs in Spain, to which I hope our own in England will so far 
correspond, as to open soon to us the scenes of an honourable 
and a good Parliament : I hope I shall have my Lord Treasurer’s 
orders, and your opinion, as to my‘ own particular or public figure. 
These people, who you know are curious and impertinent enough 
upon such heads, begin to question me so closely, that I sometimes ~ 
wish I knew how to turn the discourse: upon the whole, I am 
ashamed to trouble you, my dear Lord, any farther, and I will write 
of it more to Dartmouth. I have again interested all our friends, 
Monsieur de Torcy particularly, in behalf of poor Monsieur Calen- 
drini; I hope I shall do him service; and, in every thing that caa 
relate to you, approve myself most truly, &c. M. Prior. 


¢ To his Grace the Duke of Shrewsbury. 
(With Montaigne’s Essays; inclosed in the above letter.) 
‘ Dictate, O mighty Judge, what thou hast seen 


Of cities and of courts, of books and men, 
And deign to let thy servant hold the pen. 


‘ Through ages thus I might presume to live, 
And from the transcript of thy prose receive 
What my own short-liv’d verse can never give. 


¢ Thus should fair Bitain, with a gracious smile, 
Receive the work ; the venerable isle, 
For more than treaties niade, should bless my toil. 


* Nor longer hence the Gallic style preferr’d, 
Wisdom in English idiom should be heard, 
While Shrewsbury told the world where Montaigne err’d. 


——Are they good? : 

‘ What think you of an oak, which’ is Britain; a trophy of arms 
at the bottom of it; a wreath of palm, hung on the tree; over the 
trophy—innumeris potior.’— 

‘From Mr. Prior *. 
‘My Dear Lorp anb Frienp, , 
Paris, tst-1zth May, 1714. 

‘ Matthew had never so great occasion to; write a word to Henry 
4s now ; it is noised here, that I am soon to return. The question 
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that I wish I could answer to the many that ask, and to our friend 
Colbert de Torcy (to whom I made your compliments in the manner 
ou commanded ) is, what is done for me, and to what I am recalled? 
t may look like a bagatelle, what is to become of a philosopher 
like me; but it is not such, what is to become of a pore who had 


the honour to be chosen, and sent hither as intrusted, in the midst 
of a war, with what the Queen designed should make the peace; 
returning with the Lord Bolingbroke, one of the greatest men in 
England, and one of the finest heads in Europe (as they say here, 
if true or not, «’importe) having been left by him in the greatest 
character, (that of her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary,) exercising that 
power conjointly with the Duke of Shrewsbury, and solely after his 
departure ; having here reccived more distinguished honours than any 
Minister, except an Ambassador, ever did, and some which were 
never given to any, but who had that character ; having had all the 
success that could be expected; having (God be thanked !) spared 
No pains; at atime when at home the peace is voted safe and ho- 
nourable ; at a time when the Earl of Oxford is Lord Treasurer, 
and Lord Bolingbroke first Secretary of State, this unfortunate 
person, I say, neglected, forgot, unnamed to any thing that may 
speak the Queen satisfied with his services, or his friends concerned 
as to his fortune. 

‘ Monsieur de Torcy put me quite out of countenance, the other 
day, by a pity that wounded me deeper than ever did the cruelty of 
the late Lord Godolphin ; he said he would write to Robin and 
Harry about me: God forbid, my Lord, that I should need any 
foreign intercession, or owe the least to any Frenchman living, be- 
sides decency of behaviour, and the returns of common civility. 
Some say Iam to goto Baden, others that I am to be added to 
the Commissioners for settling the commerce; in all cases I am 
ready, but in the mean time, dic aliquid de tribus capellis : neither of 
these two are, I presume, honours or rewards, neither of them (let 
me say to my dear Lord Bolingbroke, and let him not be angry with 
me) are what Drift may aspire to, and what Mr. Whitworth, who 
was his fellow-clerk, has or may- possess. I am far from desiring to 
lessen the great merit of the gentleman I named, for I heartily esteem 
and love him: but in this trade of ours, my Lord, in which you are 
the General, as in that of the soldiery, there is a certain right ac- 
quired by time and long service. You would do any thing for your 

ueen’s service, but you would not be contented to descend, and be 
degraded to a charge no way proportioned to that of Secretary of 
State, any more than Mr. Ross, though he would charge a party 
with a halberd in his hand, would be content all his life after to be 
a serjeant’; was my Lord Dartmouth from Secretary returned again 
to be Commissioner of trade; or from Secretary of, War, would 
Frank Gwin think himself kindly. used to be returned again to be 
Commissioner? Ln short, my Lord, you have put me above myself, | 
and if Lam to retutn’ to myself, I shail return to something very 
discontented and uneasy; I am sure, my Lord, you will make the 
best use you cana of this hint for my good. If I am to have any 
thing, it will certainly be for her Majesty’s service, and the credit of 
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my friends in the Ministry, that it be done before I am recalled 
from hence, lest the world may think either that I have merited to 
be disgraced, or that ye dare not stand by me’; if nothing is to be 
done, fiat voluntas Dei. . 

* I have writ to Lord Treasurer upon this subject, and having 
implored your kind intercession, I promise you, it is the last remon- 
strance of this kind, that I will ever make. Adieu, my Lord, all 
honour, health, and pleasure to you. Yours ever, Matt. 

‘P.S. Lady Jersy is just gone from me; we drank your health 
together in Usquebaugh, after our tea: we are the greatest friends 
alive. Once more adieue There is no such thing as the books of 
Travels you mentioned, if there be, let friend Tilson send us a more 
particular account of them, for neither I nor Jacob Tonson can find 
them. Pray send Barton back to me, and I hope with some com- 
fortable tidings.’ 


‘These volumes will be found particularly useful in detailing 
the progress of this important negotiation, and the circum- 
stances which obstructed its completion: but we do not think 
that they bring to light any thing very essential, which was 
before unknown. ‘The state of Lord Bolingbroke’s mind, 
harassed by disappointment, and disconcerted by opposition, 
frequently discovers itself ;—in a letter to Mr. Watkins, he 
says, (Vol. II. p. 159.] 

‘ And now, good Judge, let me ask you whether you believe that 
my situation in the world is perfectly as I could wish it; whether 
you imagine that I meet with no shock from my superiors, no per- 
verseness from my equals, no impertinence from my inferiors? If you 
fancy me, or any one else, in such a state of bliss, you are wide 
from the mark. : 

‘ I desire you to do for a while, no more than what I have done, 
ever since I trod the stage of public business; bear with the hard- 
ness of the temper you complain of, and the prejudice will soon decay, 
or if it does not, the true reason of your leaving the post which you 
are in, will be manifest to the world, and no false, no malicious 
turn can be then given to your removal. 

‘ I use this liberty, because I persuade myself you are convinced 
of the true value which I have for your merit, and that you will 
believe I judge in your case as I should do in my own. 

‘ We struggled this winter through inconceivable difficulties, 
in opposition to a powerful faction at home, to all our allies, and 
even the successor himself abroad; and, I may say, we have com- 
bated an habit of thinking falsely, which men have been used to for 
twenty years. 

¢ If we finish our work, as I do not fear but we shall, the success 
must be ascribed to the unshaken firmness of the Queen’s servants, 
and to the loyalty of the church interest, which even ill usage could 
not alienate.’ 


In illustration of this poiut, we shall transcribe the letter to 
. the Earl of Peterborough, and with it we shall close our ex- 
tracts: [Vol.dI. p. 302.] 

Rey. Marcu, 1799- T To 
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© To the Earl of Peterborough. 


* My Lorp, Whitehall, May 2d, ryra, 
© Several of your Lordship’s letters are come, almost at. the same 
time, to my hands, some of them are without any date, the freshest 
‘is of the 23d last month, from Venice. 

¢ It would be a real and a very great mortification to me, if I 
4magined your Lordship had entertained the least doubt of that 
friendship which I profess to have for you; my habits at Court have 

“neither taught me to show what I do not feel, nor to hide what [ 
do; and my love and my hate are ‘so far from not appearing in my 
‘words and actions, that they generally ‘sit m my very fave: 

* AsI endeavour to do this justice to my own heart, so, my Lord, 
You ‘must give me leave to do the same to those friends whom you 
Jeft behind you: and who, I dare answer for them, have the same 
esteem for your merit, the same affection for your person, and the 
‘same zeal for your service, which they ever had. But, my Lord, 
in all your experience, I may venture to, affirm, you never. passed 
through such a scene of ie Si a and difficulty, as this winter has 
afforded us; and though we have kept one point of view steadily in 
‘sight, and worked towards it, yet have been forced to shift our course, 
‘and ‘try ‘different measures, almost evety day. | 

‘ Faction can invent nothing more ruinous to the public, the rage 
‘of woman nothing more barbarous towards particular men, than some 
of the intrigues which have been lately carried on. At the same 
time, a nice negociation has been on foot, wherein not Britain alone, 
but all Europe, not the present age alone, but posterity are deeply 
concerned ; and this with an enemy, who wants no inclination to take 
advantages, nor skill to manage them. | 
_ & To these causes, and to others of a near resemblance to these, 
be pleased, my Lord, to attribute the state of darkness and uncer- 
tainty, which you complain you have been left in. The Queen has, 
from week to week, expected the moment when her affairs, and the 
great business now in agitation, would require the employing you 
in a post worthy of your talents, and, I believe, agreeable to 
your wishes. That moment is not very far off, and I take it for 
granted, that the Earl of Dartmouth has already hinted to your 
Lordship, what you are to expect. . | 

‘The Duke of Savoy will find the Queen is the best friend he and 
his family have, and therefore, that more confidence in her, and less 
waneasiness of temper, would have become his character better, 

¢ The'alarm which we had concerning the Prince Electoral *, 
-made a great impression upon her Majesty, and under these first ters 
‘rors, the resolution was taken of giving your Lordship a commission, 
which, I perceive, you do not very much relish. Mackenzie was 
itched upon by the Electoress Dowager, and trusted with her let- 
ters, and with those of the Protestant ministers; so that if he had 
been guilty of any indiscretion, we should not be answerable for it; 
but, I hope, before this time, your Lordship has received another 
account of the adventure with his servant. 


_— ~- —-—- -_— — 


« * Of Saxony, renouncing Protestantism.’ ¢ 
‘As 
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© As to my own part, my Lord, in Parliament, or out of it, as I 
will always deserve your friendship, so I flatter myself, I shall always 
have it. But, my Lord, as to my conduct in the negociation for a 

ace, I shall want no justification. I have, it is true, acted as 
foldly in the promoting that good work, as your Lordship used to 
do, where you thought the intereft of your country at stake; and I 
tell you, without any Gasconade, that I had rather be banished for 
my whole life, because I have helped to make the peace, than be 
raised to the highest honours, for having contributed to obstruct it*s 
however, God be praised! we run no risque of this kind; the eyes 
of mankind are opened, and they begin to see the falsehood of that 
system of politics, on which we have acted so many years together. 

‘ I inclose this letter to Mr. Cole, who will convey it to your 


Lordship, wherever you may happen to be. No man loves you bete 
ter, or honours you more than Yours, &c.? 


Whatever opinion we may entertain of the motives in which 
the treaty of Utrecht originated, or of the consequences to this 
country of that negotiation, it is impossible not to admire the 
talents and perseverance of him by whom it was planned, cone 
ducted, and completed. When we review the many and vari 
ous difficulties which Bolingbroke had to encounter, we reflect 
with astonishment on the patience, the spirit, and the address 
with which he overcame all opposition, and at length accome 
plished his favourite object. 

We cannot dismiss this article without recommending the 
work to those readers, who wish to have a Ai-tnienaial ace 
count of a tfansaction which was so sedulously forwarded b 
one party, and so uniformly opposed by the other; and which, 
as it was the cause of aggrandizement to the Whigs, nearly 
proved fatal to the lives of its supporters, 

The letters are chiefly addressed to the Duke of Shrewsbury 
and the Earl of Strafford, formerly Lord Raby. g R 
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Arr. III. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London, 
Part II. for 1798. 


[ Art. concluded from p. 128.] 


ANATOMICAL PAPERS. 


An Account of the Orifice of the Retina of the Human Eye, dise 
covered by Professor Soemmering. Zo which are added, Proofs 





‘* This passage is remarkable, on accouut of the event verifying 
the assertion. Upon the return of the Whig administration, at the 
accession of George I. Bolingbroke was impeached for helping to 
make the peace, and actually went into a voluntary exile,’ 
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of this Appearance: being extended to the Eyes of other Animals, 
By Everard Home, Esg. F.R. S. foe 


HE following account of this new discovery in the anatomy 


of the human eye was communicated by M Maunoir, an: 


eminent surgeon at Geneva, in a letter to Mr. Home: 
«© Professor Soemmering was dissecting; in the bottom of a vessel 


filled with a transparent liquid, the eyes of a young man who had 


been drowned, and was struck on seeing, near the insertion of the 
optic nerve on the retina, a yellow round spot, and a small hole in 
the middle, through which he could see the dark choroides, (looking’ 
at the surface of the retina which covers the vitreous humour. ) 

_ & He dissected other human eyes; and constantly, when the dissec. 
tion was carefully made, found the hole of the retina seemingly at the 
posterior end of the visual radius, nearly two lines on the temporal 
side of the optic nerve, and the hole surrounded by the yellow zone, 
ef above three lines in diameter. The hole of the retina is not di- 
rectly seen, being covered with a fold of the retina itself. An anato-, 
mist of Paris dissected many eyes of quadrupeds and birds, and found 
the yellow spot and hole in zo animal but the human kind.” 


The best way of seeing the spot, the ruvga which conceal it, 
and the yellow zone, is, according to M. Maunoir, 


‘¢ To take off the half posterior part of the sclerotica, then the cor. 
respondent part of the choroid; both must be cut round the insertion 
of the optic nerve. The retina is to remain bare and untouched, 
sustaining alone the vitreous humour; then you may see the round 
spot; which reaches the optic nerve, and a fold of the retina, mark- 
ing a diameter of the spot. Then, if you press the ball a little with 
your finger, so as to push the vitreous humour rather near the bottom 
of the eye, the ruga is unfolded, and you will see the hole perfectly 
round, of 4 of a line in diameter, and its edges very thin. All this 
¢an be seen in the inside of the eye, but not so perfectly ; and, in 


r Abat case, you must make your observations in water.” 


Mr. Home’s mode of examining the retina was 


‘ By See the transparent cornea; then taking away the iris, 
and wounding the capsule of the crystalline lens, so as to disengage 
the lens, without removing that part of the capsule which adheres to 
the vitreous humour; by which means, the retina remained undis- 
Aurbed, and could be accurately examined, when a strong light was 
thrown into the eye. The aperture in the retina, surrounded by a 
zone with a radiated appearance, was distinctly seen, on the temporal 
side of the insertion of the optic nerve, and about 4 of an inch distant 
from it, apparently a little below the posterior end of the visual ra- 
dius. ‘The aperture itself, in this view, was very small.’ 

Mr. H. at first thought that a fresh eye was necessary for 
demonstrating this aperture: but he has since found that it is 
more readily scen inan eye two days after death; ‘ the zone, 
which is the most conspicuous part, being of a lighter cglour the 
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first day, than it is upon the second.’ He has succeeded in pre- 
serving the posterior part of the eye in spirits, without destroy- 
ing the appearance of the aperture. 

In Dr. Duncan’s Annals of Medicine for the year 1797, is an 


’ account of a publication concerning this singular appearance, by 


Professor Reil, intitled, Zhe plait, the yellow spot, and the trans- 


parent portion of the retina of the eye; and Mr. H. informs us 


that the Professor’s mode of dissecting the eye, in order to 
shew the aperture and plait, is exactly similar to that men- 
tioned in M. Maunoir’s letter. 

Having ascertained the appearance of the aperture above de 
scribed in the human eye, Mr. Home determined to investigate 
it in the eyes of other animals; and he found that it is not pe- 
culiar to the retina of the human eye. Its situation in man 
and in the monkey (the latter was the animal in which he first 
explored it) is thesame. In them it is placed at some distance 
from the optic nerve: but in some other animals, as in the 
bullock and sheep, its situation is close to that nerve, and it 
puts on the appearance of a tube, instead of an orifice. 

Mr. H. observes that the yellow zone, found in the human 
eye and in that of the moukey, does not exist in any other ani- 
mal which he has had an opportunity of examining. As tothe 
use of this aperture in the eye, he conjectures that it is the ori- 
fice of a lymphatic vessel, intended to carry off the vitiated parts 
of the vitreous humour and crystalline lens; and he offers se- 
veral reasons in support of this opinion. —The several appear- 
ances described in this paper, as they were observed in the hu- 
man eye and in those of the monkey, bullock, and sheep, are 
exhibited by figures. 


A Description of a very unusual Formation of the Human Heart. 
By Mr. James Wilson, Surgeon. 

The heart described in this paper consisted of a single auricle 
and ventricle, each of which was of a large size. A large arte- 
rial trunk arose from the ventricle, and ascended into the tha- 
rax, between the pleurz, immediately behind the thymus gland. 
This soon divided into two large branches, one of which con- 
tinued to ascend, constituting the aorta; which, from the place 
where it began to form the usual arch, was in no respect dif- 
ferent from the aorta of any other infant, except that no bron- 
chial artery was sent to the Jungs from it or any of its ramifi- 
cations. ‘The other branch passed backward, and proved, on 
examination, to be the pulmonary artery ;.which divided into 
two branches, one going to the lungs of the left, the other to 
the lungs of the right side. ‘The circumference of the aorta, 
where it separated from the original trunk, was found to mea- 
it sure 
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sure 13 inch; and that of the pulmonary artery fifteen-six. 
teenths of an inch. 

_For other particulars, and corresponding remarks, we must 
refer to the author’s account. He has illustrated the se- 
veral circumstances in which this infant differed from others 
by suitable figures.—It had arrived at its full time, and lived 
seven days after its birth. 


Account of a Tumour found in the Substance of the Human Pla- 
centa. By John Clarke, MM. D. 

It appears, by this account, that very considerable deviations 
from the ordinary structure of the placenta may exist, and be 
porccuy compatible with the life and health of the foetus. 

[he tumour shere described was situated behind the chorion, 

and lay imbedded in the foetal portion of the placenta. Its 
general form was oval, it was.about 4} inches long, 3 inches 
broad, and about 3 inches thick. Its weight was upwards of 
7 ounces; its shape resembled that of a human kidney; its 
surface was convex, with slight indentations ; and it was in- 
closed in a firm capsule, the substance of which contained large 
vessels, The blood-vessels, branching off from the funis to 
supply the tumour, went partly to one side and partly to the 
other ; ramifying in‘ their progress, till, meeting at the convex 
edge-of the tumour, they anastomosed very freely. From the 
Jarge trunks on the surface, small branches were given off, 
which penetrated into the substance, and supplied the whole 
tumour with blood. Its consistence, on cutting it, was found 
to be uniform, firm, and fleshy. Some parts appeared to be . 
highly vascular, while others were white and uninjected. 

_ ‘The ingenious author inclines to think that the existence of 
such a tumour is not to be considered as a disease, because no 
part of it exhibited any appearance of a morbid tendency. He 
Observes that 


¢ The whole structure seemed to consist of a regularly organized 
matter throughout, supplied with vessels exclusively belonging to it- 
self, and not passing to it from the surrounding parts, as is generally 
the case in diseased masses.’ All the common and known Eosictions 
of the placenta were performed, notwithstanding the existence of this 
substance ; and the child had been as well nourished, and the benefits 
arising from the application of vital air or oxygen to its blood just as 
well supplied, as if the tumour had not existed.’ 


Dr. C. is disposed to consider ‘ this fleshy substance, as a so- 
litary instance of a formative property in the vessels of the pla- 
centa, which they have not been hitherto generally known to 

ss.’ The extraordinary quantity of liquor amnii, dis- 


charged previously to the birth of the child, and which amounted 
4 to 
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to two gallons, is a circumstance in this case that is wort 
of notice. What connection subsisted between this liquor an 
the tumour, and how such a quantity of secreted fluid was con« 
veyed from the tumour into the general cavity of the ovum, the 
author professes himself unable to explain. 


CHEMISTRY and NATURAL HISTORY. 


An Inquiry concerning the Chemical Properties that have been 
attributed to Light. By Benjamin Count of Rumford, F. R. §. 
M.R.I.A. 

The indefatigable author of this paper, having, in an Essa 
on the Propagation of Heat in Fluids, (see M, Rev. N.S. vol. 
xxvii. p. 168.) expressed a doubt concerning the existence of 
those chemical properties, which have been ascribed to light ; 
and having also mentioned his reasons for concluding that 
all the visible changes, produced in bodies by exposure to 
the action of the sun’s rays, are effected i by the 
heat which is generated or excited by the light which they ab- 
sorb, and not by any chemical sehr Pane. of the matter of 
light with such bodies; has since directed particular attention 
to this subject. In consequence, he here presents the Societ 
with an account of those experiments which he has made with 
a view of investigating and determining how far his opinion 
was well founded. He modestly acknowleges that he has not 
been so successful as he could have wished: but none who are 
acquainted with his sagacity and assiduity, in prosecuting re- 
searches of this kind, will think any apology necessary on his 
part for submitting the result of his reflections and experiments 
to the public inspection. 

Having found, on a former occasion, that gold or silver 
might be melted by the heat which exists in the air, at the 
distance of more than an inch above the point of the’ flame of a 
wax-candle, the Count was curious to know what effect this 
heat would produce on the oxyds of these metals. For thig 
purpose, he evaporated to dryness a solution of fine gold in 
aqua regia, and dissolved the residuum in distilled water, till 
the solution became disposed to crystallize; and wetting the 
middle of a piece of white taffeta ribhand in the solution, he 
held it horizontally over the clear bright flame of a wax-candle, 
at the distance of 14 inch above the point of the flame. The 
part of the ribband, which was directly over the flame, almost 
immediately emitted steam in dense clouds; and, in about ten 
seconds, a circular spot of a fine purple colour, approaching tq 
crimson, appeared in the middle of it, and rapidly spred from 


its first sae of about three-fourths of an inch in diameter, to the 
T 4 3 extent 
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extent of nearly an inch. By moving the ribband, all the parts 
of it which had:been wetted, and which were exposed to the hot 
vapours of the candle, were tinged with the same beautiful. 
purple colour. ‘This colour, which was uncommonly brilliant, _ 
netrated the ribband, and the stain was perfectly indelible, 
hough there was no appearance of gilding on the ribband, 
and no traces of revived gold could be discerned, it seemed to 
be covered with a thin coating of the most beautiful purple ena- 
mel, which, in the sun, had a degree of brilliancy that was 
sometimes quite dazzling. The moistened part of the ribband 
was afterward dried in a dark closet, and then exposed to the 
flame of the candle; when the same effect was produced.—-The 
experiment was varied in several ways with paper, fine linen, 
and fine cotton cloths; and a similar tinge was produced, 
whatever the substance was which imbibed the aqueous solution 
of the metallic oxyd. The same substances, tinged with a si- 
milar solution of nitrate of silver, and treated in the like 
manner, exhibited a very dark orange colour, or rather a yel- 
lowish brown. 
_ In order to determine whether the purple. tinge in the first 
instance was occasioned by the Acat or by the /ight of the candle, 
the author made the following experiment, which he conceives 
to have been decisive. ‘Having wetted a piece of ribband as 
before, he held it vertically by the side of the clear flame of a 
burning wax-candle, at the distance of less than half an inch 
from the flame. In this case, the ribband was dried, but with- 
out the least change of colour. When it was held for a few 
seconds within about 4th of an inch from the flame, a tinge of 
a very beautiful crimson colour, in the form of a narrow ver- 
tical stripe, was produced. ‘The heat, which existed at this 
distance, was sufficiently intense, as he found by trial, to melt 
very fine silver wire, flatted ; such as is used in making silver- 
lace. sel wah 
In another experiment, which was repeated several times, a 
piece of white ribband, wetted with the aqueous solution of the 
oxyd of gold, and thoroughly dried in the dark, was suspended 
in a phial of fine transparent glass; and the phial, being well 
stopped with a cork, was exposed to the strong light of a bright - 
sun. After having been thus exposed for about half an hour, 
here and there some faint appearances of a change of colour 
were visible : but no disposition to take that deep purple hue, 
which the ribband had acquired in the former experiments, 
could be perceived. When, however, the same ribband was 
wetted with distilled water and exposed in its wet state to the 
$un’s rays, it almost instantly began to change colourgand soon 
became of a deep purple’ tint. With the most acevrate exas 
eS : : , : mination, 
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mination, the author could net perceive the smallest particle of 
revived gold.—From this experiment, he concluded 

¢ That light has little effect in changing the colour of metallic 
oxides, as long as they are in a state f crystallization. ‘The heat which 
is generated by the absorption of the rays of light must necessarily, 
at the moment of its generation at least, exist in almost infinitely small 
spaces ; and consequently, it is only in bodies that are inconceivably 
small that it can produce durable effects, in any degree indicative of 
its extreme intensity. Perhaps the particles of the oxide of gold, 
dissolved in water, are-of such dimensions ; and it is very remarkable, 
that the colours produced in some of my experiments on white rib- 
bands, by means of an aqueous solution of the oxide of gold, are 
precisely the same as are produced from the oxide of that metal, by 
enamellers, in the intense heat of their furnaces. As the colouring 
substance is the same, and as the colours produced are the same, why 
should we not conclude that the effects are produced in both these cases 
by the same means, that is to say, by the agency of heat ? or, in other 
words, and to be more explicit, by exposing the oxide in a certain tem- 

erature,at which it becomes disposed to vitrify, or to undergo achange 
in regard to the quantity of oxygen with which it is combined ?” 

The Count recites some other experiments, which evince 
the intensity of heat generated in all cases when light is ab- 
sorbed, and the striking effects which, under certain circum- 
stances, it is capable of producing. Concluding that gold 
might be revived in the mcist way, by means of charcoal, from 
a solution of its oxyd in water,—provided that it were possible 
to communicate to the charcoal, and to the oxyd at the same 
time, a sufficient degree of heat,—he was desirous of ascertain- 
ing whether this might not be done by means of light. The 
mode pursued for determining this fact, and the success which 
attended his experiments, are particularly described:—but we 
must refer to the sequel of his paper, which, in this and ina 
other respects, is curious and interesting. 


On the Corundum Stone from Asia. By the Right Hon. Charles 
Greville, F. R. S. 

The mineral substance described in this paper has been ge- 
nerally denominated, on account of its hardness, Adamantine 
Spar. Some specimens of it were transmitted from India, 
about the year 1767 or 1768, te an eminent engraver in stone 
at Edinburgh, together with information that it was the mate- 
rial used by the natives for polishing crystal, and all gems, ex- 
cept diamonds. In 1784, Mr. Greville obtained its native 
name, Corundum ; and he soon discovered that Woodward had © 
mentioned it in his catalogue of foreign fossils, published in 
1719, and also in an additional catalogue published in 1725 ; 
together with the purposes to which it was applied in India. 
After several fruitless inquiries concerning this stcne, Mr. G. 
in 
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in 1793 received a satisfactory account of it, contained in a 
Jetter to Sit Charles Oakley, then governor of Madras, from Mr, 
Garrow’; who, after some difliculty in his researches, discovered 
the pits in which it is dug, at some distance from Permetty, 
_ and who was thus enabled minutely to describe the manner in 
which it is procured by the miners. ‘Chey descend into a pit 
above 14 feet from the level of the ground, and with an iron 
crow force through the strata which cover it; and havin 
broken to pieces the substance by which it is inclosed, they 
find the Corundum among the broken Jumps. The sale of it, 
by those who are employed in procuring it, is coufined sole] 
ao the glass-sellers; and they vend it through the whole 
country for the use of the stone-cutters, to whom it is essen- 
tially requisite. ‘Che specimens which the author obtained 
were of a greyish colour, with a shade of green. By the na- 
tives of Bengal it is called Corone, and they use it for polishing 
stones, and for all the purposes of emery. ‘The specific gra- 
vity of a lump of this stone is 3,876. Mr. Greville describes 
several varicties which he obtained from India and from China, 
together with the strata in which they were found, and the 
circumstances which distinguish them from one another, and 
from other substances of a similar kind. 

Under circumstances favourable to its crystallization, Co- 
rundum becomes glassy in its fracture, and of various colours. 
In crystals of it, Mr. G. has not only observed specks of a fine 
ruby cojour, but he has fragments of crystals in texture and in 
every respect like the colourless Corundum, of a fine red co- 
Jour; and he says that we obtain, from India, Corundum 
which may pass for rubies. ‘The specific gravity of this sub- 
stance has been found to vary from 3,876 to 4,166; and Mr. 
G. supposes it to be subject to a variation from 3,300 to 4,300. 
By an analysis of Mr. Klaproth, this stone consists of 

Corundum earth - 68 oO 
Siliceous earth - 31 50 
fron and nichul - Oo 50 





100 oO 


Ey another analysis, the Corundum of the Peninsula of India 
consisted of ‘The Corundum of China. 
Argillaceous earth 8y 50 - $4 oO 
Siliceous earth 5 50 . 6 50 
Oxyd of iron I 25 - 7 $50 
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Mr. Greville thinks it probable that Corundum may be found 
in Great Britain, and on the Continent of Europe, as well as in 
Asia.—He terminates his account of this substance with some 
yaluable observations on crystallography, and on the importance 
of combining intrinsic aud extrinsic characters in the arrange- 
ment of those specimens which belong to this class of sub- 
stances. He has also subjoined the translation of a paper by 
the Count de Bournon, intitled, dn Analytical Description of 
the Crystalline Forms of Corundum, from the East Indies and 
from China, with a Table of the Specific Gravity of the Corundum, 
Sapphire, Topaz, Ruby, and Diamond, on different Authorities. 
The following general observation closes this last paper : 


¢ The generic name Corundum I am in the habit of giving to those 
sorts which have a sparry or a gravulated fracture. When Coruniiies 
has a vitreous cross fracture, I call it sapphire ; and diftinguish its va- 
rieties by their colours, white, red, blue, yellow, green, and by the 
accidental reflection of light from their lamine : when in one direc. 
tion, I call the Sapphire chatryant : when the reflection is compounded 
of rays which intersect each other, and appear to diverge from a com- 
mon centre, I call them star-stones, as red, blue, or greyish star- 
stones, or star-sapphires.’ 


Account of a Substance found in a Clay-pit ; and of the Effect of 
the Mere of Diss, upon various Substances immersed in it. By 
Mr. Benjamin Wiseman, of Diss in Norfolk. With an Analysis 
of the Water of the said Mere, by Charles Hatchett, Esq. 
F,R.S, | 

From the observations and analysis contained in this paper, 
it appears that martial pyrites is the only substance deposited 
on bodies immersed in the water of Diss-Mere ; and that this 
water does not hold in solution any sulphur, and scarcely any 
iron. 


© It has not, therefore, been concerned (says Mr. H.) in forming 
the pyrites ; but it appears to me, that the pyritical matter is formed 
in the mud and filth of the Mere; for Mr. Wiseman says in his letter, 
- that the Mere has received the silt of the strects for ages. Now, itis 
a well known fact, that sulphur is continually formed, or rather li- 
berated, from putrefying animal and vegetable matter, in common 
sewers, public ditches, Rica of office, &c. &c.; and this most 
probably has been the case at Diss. Moreover, if sulphur, thus 
formed, should meet with silver, copper, or iron, it will combine with 
them, unless the latter should be previously oxidated. ‘The sulphur 
has, therefore, in the present case, met with iron, in, or approaching, 
the metallic state, and has formed pyrites.?——* Similar effects, on a 
larger scale, have been, and are now, daily produced in many places. The 
pyenes in coal-mines have, probably, in great measure thus originated. 
he pyritical wood also may have been thus produced ; and, by the 
subsequent loss of sulphur, and oxidation of the iron, this pyritical 
wood appears te have ena the wood-lke irdn ore, which is found 
in 
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extent of nearly an inch. By moving the ribband, all the parts. 
of it which had-been wetted, and which were exposed to the hot 
vapours of the candle, were tinged with the same beautiful. 
purple colour. ‘This colour, which was uncommonly brilliant, 
netrated the ribband, and the stain was perfectly indelible. 
hough there was no appearance of gilding on the ribband, 
and no traces of revived gold could be discerned, it seemed to 
be covered with a thin coating of the most beautiful purple ena- 
mel, which, in the sun, had a degree of brilliancy that was 
sometimes quite dazzling. The moistened part of the ribband 
was afterward dried in a dark closet, and then exposed to the 
flame of the candle; when the same effect was produced.—-The 
experiment was varied in several ways with paper, fine linen, 
and fine cotton cloths; and a similar tinge was produced, 
whatever the substance was which imbibed the aqueous solution 
of the metallic oxyd. The same substances, tinged with a si- 
milar solution of nitrate of silver, and treated in the like 
manner, exhibited a very dark orange colour, or rather a yel- 
lowish brown. 
. In order to determine whether the purple tinge in the first 
instance was occasioned by the Acat or by the /ight of the candle, 
the author made the following experiment, which he conceives 


to have been decisive. ‘Having wetted a piece of ribband as 


before, he held it vertically by the side of the clear flame of a 
burning wax-candle, at the distance of less than half an inch 
from the flame. In this case, the ribband was dried, but with- 
out the least change of colour. When it was held for a few 
seconds within about {th of an inch from the flame, a tinge of 
a very beautiful crimson colour, in the form of a narrow ver- 
tical stripe, was produced. ‘The heat, which existed at this 
distance, was sufficiently intense, as he found by trial, to melt 
very fine silver wire, flatted ; such as is used in making silver- 
fea. | ge ri leew 

In another experiment, which was repeated several times, a 
piece of white ribband, wetted with the aqueous solution of the 
oxyd of gold, and thoroughly dried in the dark, was suspended 
in a phial of fine transparent glass; and the phial, being well 
stopped with a cork, was exposed to the strong light of a bright 
sun. After having been thus exposed for about half an hour, 
here and there some faint appearances of a change of colour 
were visible : ‘but no disposition to take that deep purple hue, 
which the ribband had acquired in the former experiments, 
could be perceived. When, however, the same ribband was 
wetted with distilled water and exposed in its wet state to the 
$un’s rays, it almost instantly began to change colourgand soon 
became of a deep purple tint. With the most acevrate exa- 
te ) . . | mination, 
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mination, the author could net perceive the smallest particle of 
revived gold.— From this experiment, he concluded 

‘ That light has little effect in changing the colour of metallic 
oxides, as long as they are in a state of crystallization. ‘The heat which 
is generated by the absorption of the rays of light must necessarily, 
at the moment of its generation at least, exist in almost infinitely small 
spaces ; and consequently, it is only in bodies that are inconceivably 
small that it can produce durable effects, in any degree indicative of 
its extreme intensity. Perhaps the paiticles of the oxide of gold, 
dissolved in water, are-of such dimensions ; and it is very remarkable, 
that the colours produced in some of my experiments on white rib- 
bands, by means of an aqueous solution of the oxide of gold, are 
precisely the same as are produced from the oxide of that metal, by 
enamellers, in the intense heat of their furnaces. As the colouring 
substance is the same, and as the colours produced are the same, why 
should we not conclude that the effects are produced in both these cases 
by the same means, that is to say, by the agency of heat? or, in other 
words, and to be more explicit, by exposing the oxide in a certain tem- 

erature,at which it becomes disposed to vitrify, or to undergo achange 
in regard to the quantity of oxygen with which it is combined ?” 

The Count recites some other experiments, which evince 
the intensity of heat generated in all cases when light is ab- 
sorbed, and the striking effects which, under certain circum- 
stances, it is capable of producing. Concluding that gold 
might be revived in the mcist way, by means of charcoal, from 
a solution of its oxyd in water,—provided that it were possible 
to communicate to the charcoal, and to the oxyd at the same 
time, a sufficient degree of heat,—he was desirous of ascertain- 
ing whether this might not be done by means of light.. The 
mode pursued for determining this fact, and the success which 
attended his experiments, are particularly described:—but we 
must refer to the sequel of his paper, which, in this and ina 
other respects, is curious and interesting. 


On the Corundum Stone from Asia. By the Right Hon. Charles 
Greville, F. R. S. 

The mineral substance described in this paper has been ge- 
nerally denominated, on account of its hardness, Adamantine 
Spar. Some specimens of it were transmitted from India, 
about the year 1767 or 1768, te an eminent engraver in stone 
at Edinburgh, together with information that it was the mate- 
rial used by the natives for polishing crystal, and all gems, ex- 
cept diamonds. In 1784, Mr. Greville obtained its native 
name, Corundum ; and he soon discovered that Woodward had 
mentioned it in his catalogue of foreign fossils, published in 
1719, and also in an additional catalogue published in 1725 ; 
together with the purposes to which it was applied in India. 
After several fruitless inquiries concerning this stone, Mr. G. 
in 
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‘in 1793 received a satisfactory account of it, contained in a 


Jetter to Sir Charles Oakley, then governor of Madras, from My, 
Garrow’; who, after some difliculty in his researches, discovered 
the pits in which it is dug, at some distance from Permetty, 


_ and who was thus enabled minutely to describe the manner in 


which it is procured by the miners. ‘They descend into a pit 
above 14 feet from the level of the ground, and with an iron 
crow force through the strata which cover it; and havin 
broken to pieces the substance by which it is inclosed, they 
find the Corundum among the broken Jumps. The sale of it, 
by those who are employed in procuring it, is confined sole] 
ao the glass-sellers; and they vend it through the whole 
country for the use of the stone-cutters, to whom it is essen- 
tially requisite. ‘Che specimens which the author obtained 
were of a greyish colour, with a shade of green. By the na- 
tives of Bengal it is called Corone, and they use it for polishing 
stones, and for all the purposes of emery. ‘The specific gra- 
vity of a lump of this stone is 3,876. Mr. Greville describes 
several varicties which he obtained from India and from China, 
together with the strata in which they were found, and the 
circumstances which distinguish them from one another, and 
Jrom other substances of a similar kind. 

Under circumstances favourable to its crystallization, Co- 
rundum becomes glassy in its fracture, and of various colours. 
In crystals of it, Mr. G. has not only observed specks of a fine 
ruby colour, but he has fragments of crystals in texture and in 
every respect like the colourless Corundum, of a fine red co- 
Jour; and he says that we obtain, from India, Corundum 
which may pass for rubies. ‘The specific gravity of this sub- 
stance has been found to vary from 3,876 to 4,166; and Mr. 
G. supposes it to be subject to a variation from 3,300 to 4,300. 
By an analysis of Mr. Klaproth, this stone consists of 





Corundum earth - 68 oa 
Siliceous earth - 31 50 
fron and nichul - Oo 50 
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Ey another analysis, the Corundum of the Peninsula of India 
consisted of ‘The Corundum of China. 
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Mr. Greville thinks it probable that Corundum may be found 
in Great Britain, and on the Continent of Europe, as well as in 
Asia.—He terminates his account of this substance with some 
yaluable observations on crystallography, and on the importance 
of combining intrinsic aud extrinsic charactcrs in the arrange~ 
ment of these specimens which belong to this class of sub- 
stances. He has also subjoined the translation of a paper by 
the Count de Bournon, intitled, An Analytical Description of 
the Crystalline Forms of Corundum, from the East Indies and 
from China, with a Table of the Specific Gravity of the Corundum, 
Sapphire, Topaz, Ruby, and Diamond, on different Authorities. 
The following general observation closes this last paper : 


¢ The generic name Corundum I am in the habit of giving to those 
sorts which have a sparry or a gravulated fracture. When Cirontiben 
has a vitreous cross fracture, I call it sapphire ; and diftinguish its va- 
rieties by their colours, white, red, blue, yellow, green, and by the 
accidental reflection of light from their lamine : when in one direc. 
tion, I call the Sapphire chatryant ; when the reflection is compounded 
of rays which intersect each other, and appear to diverge from a com- 
mon centre, I call them star-stones, as red, blue, or greyish star- 
stones, or star-sapphires.’ 


Account of a Substance found in a Clay-pit ; and of the Effect of 
the Mere of Diss, upon various Substances immersed in it. By 
Mr. Benjamin Wiseman, of Diss in Norfolk. With an Analysis 
of the Water of the said Mere, by Charles Hatchett, Esq. 
F,R.S, 

From the observations and analysis contained in this paper, 
it appears that martial pyrites is the only substance deposited 
on bodies immersed in the water of Diss-Mere ; and that this 
water does not hold in solution any sulphur, and scarcely any 
iron. 


* It has not, therefore, been concerned (says Mr. H.) in forming 
the pyrites ; but it appears to me, that the pyritical matter is formed 
in the mud and filth of the Mere; for Mr. Wiseman says in his letter, 
- that the Mere has received the silt of the strects for ages. Now, it is 
a well known fact, that sulphur is continually formed, or rather li. 
berated, from putrefying animal and vegetable matter, in common 
sewers, public ditches, houses of office, &c. &c.; and this most 
probably has been the case at Diss. Moreover, if sulphur, thus 
formed, should meet with silver, copper, or iron, it will combine with 
them, unless the latter should be previously oxidated. ‘The sulphur 
has, therefore, in the present case, met with iron, in, or approaching, 
the metallic state, and has formed pyrites.’?——‘ Similar effects, on a 
larger scale, have been, and are now, daily produced in many places. The 

yrites in coal-mines have, probably, in great measure thus originated. 
he pyritical wood also may have been thus produced ; and, by the 
subsequent loss of sulphur, and oxidation of the iron, this pyritical 
wood appears te have case the wood-lke irdn ore, which is found 
in 
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im many parts, and particularly in the mines in the river Jenisei, in 
Siberia.’ 

The last article in this volume is 4 Catalogue of Sanserita 


Manuscripts presented to the Royal Society by Sir William and 
Lady Jones. By Charles Wilkins, Esg. J. R.S. : 


Mr. W. has not only recited the titles of the several manu-: 


scripts in this catalogue, but has annexed to each a particular 


account of its subject and contents. Re.s 





Art. IV. Poems, by Joseph Fawcett. To which is added ‘ Civi- 


lized War,” before published under the Title of «* The Art of 
War,” with considerable Alterations : and “* The Art of Poetry,” 
according to the latest Improvements, with Additions. 8vo. 


-pp-277- 48 Boards. Johnson. 1798. 


ff Ms poet usually represents himself as supremely blest in the 

favours of the Muse, but his happiness is generally as 
much a fiction as the subject of his verse. He becomes the 
inhabitant of an ideal world, 


‘ And oft in Fancy’s light-wheel’d chariot climbs, 


‘To spheres where woes nor errors e’er have been *.’ 


To descend hence to the low business, stupid'cares, and vicious 
pursuits of men, is extreme degradation; and the sublime ge- 
nius, ** smit with the love of sacred song,” turns away with 
disgust, courting solitude and despising riches. In proportion 
to his enthusiasm is the vividness of his imagination ; and he 
raises on it splendid visions, hopes, and expectations, which 
time and experience inyariably disappoint. Hence poetry be- 
comes plaintive, and this happy art is employed to paint un- 
happiness. The gravity of elegy then seems most congenial with 
its feelings. The bright colours, in which its gay illusions are 
dressed, fade like the rich ‘tints of summer clouds with the set- 
ting sun, and gloomy shadows obtrude to darken its horizon. 
it may be asked, then, is poetry a blessing or a curse? Is it 
a felicity or a misfortune, to have “the spirit finely touched 
to this fine issue?” In Arcadia, or in the Golden Age, there 
would be no difficulty in answering the question: but in this 
Tron Age, so much alloy is mixed with its sacred pleasures, 
that it may be doubred whether it be an enviable endowment. 
Prudence, however, being very rarely a poetic virtue, this con- 
sideration does not abate poetic ardor; and the poet, though 
he be often reminded Maonides nullas ipse reliquit opes, will per- 
severe to court the Muse. Yet, with his elegant, serious, mo- 
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* See Mr. Fawcett’s Elegy on Solitude. 
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ralizing gravity, few are delighted. The Muse must be 
sprightly, witty, and gay, to have many readers. 

Mr. Fawcett appears to be in the number of those who have 
pictured the world to their imaginations much brighter than they 
have found it; who have been disgusted by its follies, and shocked 
by its vices ; who~-have no wish to conciliate the esteem either 
of the great or little vulgar; nor to seck fame in the approba- 
tion of the multitude. He writes for the few, and must pro- 
bably be satished with the applause of the few. He is a plain- 
tive, philosophic, and moral poet; and such an one will have 
reason enough to complain that ‘* No smiles fron’ Mammon 
bless the Muse’s train.” In point of vigour. of imagination, 
splendor of imagery, and force of expression, he has-not many 
superiors among modern poets ; as his ‘* Art of War” (now, 
at our suggestion, Called ‘* Civilised War’) kas sufficiently 
shewn. Most of the shorter pieces in this volume manifest 
the same energy of mind and power of description ; though 
we must add that, especially in the Elegies, he has often wire- 
drawn a thought, and has fatigued us by forming: stanza after 
stanza only to repeat the same idea. That he possesses feeling 
and sentiment will be evident to our readers, when they have 
perused the 6th Elegy, 


WRITTEN ON REVISITING ‘THE SCENES OF EARLY LIFE. 


‘ Hail, loveliest scene these eyes have e’er survey’d ! 
Where my gay childhood innocently grew ; 
Where oft my feet with truant pastime play’d, 
And my warm youth life’s freshest pleasures knew! 


‘ Roll back, ye hasty suns, and bring again 
Those days of gold, then stand for ever still ! 
Ere thro’ my frame had pierc’d the shafts of pain ; 
Ere my warm spirits care had learn’d to chill. 


¢ Delightful Hope! gay, laughing prophetess ! 
The flattering painter of Futurity ! 
That told’st me I should feel unmingled bliss ; 
Come, tell me o’er again the charming lie! 


* Repeat that tale I heard of days to come ; 
All rich with bright impossibilities ! 
Walks always smooth, and flowers of lasting bleom, 
And thornless roses, and unclouded skies! 


¢ Wild, wanton promiser ! that told’st this breast, 
This trusting breast, it ne’er shou’d taste of pain; 
By smiling Fates with boundless love carest! 
The charming lie, come, tell me o’er again! 


¢ Return that health which bloom’d without my care ; 
Came uninvok’d, and, though neglected, staid; 


Which 
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Which ask’d rior lenient herb, nor fount nor air, 
Contemn’d all danger, and despis’d all aid. 


‘ a a my bosom glow as then it glow’d; 
en round I look’d, and felt that all was fair! 
‘When high on rapture’s eagle-wing I rode; 
Tower’d to the sun, and spurn’d the clouds of care! 


¢ Those slumbers.sound again my senses bind, 
That made but one sweet instant all my night; 
That heard nor barking cur, nor howling wind, 
Nor Time’s deep, solemn toll proclaim his flight. 


« And, oh! the fervours, Heav’n, renew, that ran 
Through my young nerves, (sensatior all divine! ) 
Ere broke that golden dream which show’d me man, 
Not fairer in his form, than pure within. 


‘ Ere yet Surprise had made her fearful start, 
As hell-born Villainy first meets the view ! 
That smoothest smiles oft mask a frowning heart, 
Ere yet my blissful inexperience knew. 


¢ Give me again in all men to confide ; 
Again suspicion from my breast be driv’n ; 
Still would I view my kind with gen’rous pride, 
And deem the word of man the word of Heav’n. 


¢ And take once more your turn, ecstatic days! 
When life’s vast curtain rose, and bless’d my view! 
Lo! the gay plumes, the spangles and the blaze! 
All wond’rous bright, enchanting all and new! 


¢ Move my still breast, sweet Novelty again ! 
Again with wild delight my passions dance ! 
Return the bounding heart, the fever’d brain, 
Return the years of transport and romance ! 


¢ But, chief, that sweet surprise restore me, Fate, 
Young Fancy felt in Academia’s hall ; 
The Muse of Rome and Greece as first she met, 
And each quick passion own’d her mighty call ! 


‘ On the bright plains when Fear first bent her gaze, 
Where, back’d by gods, immortal heroes strove ! 
At dead of night, view’d Ilium’s funeral blaze, 
And shook, with heav’n, beneath the nod of Jove! 


¢ When first young Pity wept with Hector’s wife, 
As her fall’n hero to her sight appears ; 
Saw Ajax’ sword ease it’s griev’d lord of life; 
And swell’d the flood of exil’d Ovid’s tears ; 


¢ And trac’d that flagging jav’lins languid flight, 
An old man’s trembling anger faintly threw ; 
Mock’d by the foe, who, in a father’s sight, 
The flying son, with barb’rous fury, slew; 
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© Saw him, o’er scepter’d subjects, that had reign’d, 
Of all vast Asia that had worn the crown, 
An headless corse, unburied on the sand, 
By no one honour’d, and to no one known! 







































* And shar’d his sigh, who, in the myrtle grove, 
The unforgiving fair obscurely knew ; 
From him (too late return’d) who fled her love, 
Cold, in her turn, the scornful shadow flew: 


*’Tho’ woo’d with tears, the phantom sliot away, 
‘Nor injur’d Beauty’s stately silence broke; 
Heedless of all he now would idly say, 
T’ excuse the sails that her kind shore forsook. 


‘ And give me, Nature, once again to prove, 
Those dear, delirious, agitated days, 
When woke within me 8% the throb of love, 
And radiant Beauty dazzled first my gaze! 


' € Soft idle hours! when Reason sat retir’d, 
And Fancy o’er me all her influence threw! 
When, save what Laura’s changeful eyes indpir’d, 
No hopes I cherish’d, and no fears I knew! 


« Resume, blest Lunacy, thy pleasing sway! 
Return the wild delight,—the pensive sigh,— 
The airy sonnet,—and the plaintive lay,— 

The moonlight walk,—and sweetly sleepless eye! 


‘ Enchanted grounds! o’er which I vacant stray’d, 
In bowers of fragrance where I careless sat, 
While more than earthly music round me play’d, 

‘To a sad outcast ope again your gate! 


‘ Ah! swift-wing’d joys! for ever, ever, flown! 
Ah, fruitless revocation, fond and vain! 
Adieu, blest days, that must but once be known! 
Farewel, delights, I may not taste again ! 





' ‘ Come, Virtue, when all other joys retreat, 
Still constant found! and, smiling Friendship, come! 
And beauteous Truth!—now gaudier beams have set, 
Gild, with your mild and lunar rays, my gloom.’ 
Sometimes, in the Elegies, Mr. F. is obscure; and some- 


times’ the nerve of poetry. is. relaxed by a feeble epithet *. 
Speaking of the heart of the disappointed lover, he says, 


‘ The agitated ¢hing has stopp’d at last +.’ 
We 


7 = oe 


* «Is that dejected bending figure she, 
That nymph renown’d for high vivacity ?” p. 75. 
+ Mr. F. seems fond of this epithet. Jane Shore, in the poem in» 
titled ** Change,”’ is called 
* A forlorn, neglected, withered thing.’ p. 74. 
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We do not approve of /eaping bells, and winnowing wings; and 
‘¢ Jorn esteem,” in p. 47, does not seem to convey the sense of 
the author. | er 

The Sonnets which follow the Elegies are of the same com- 
plexion. ‘They are elegant ;—and one line is beautiful .— 


¢ Hope sweetly wipes the eye that wets the tomb.’ 


Miscellanies next follow; of which the first is intitled 
Change. Of this long poem, perhaps, the perusal of Juvenal’s 
toth Satire, or Dr. Johnson’s imitation of it, (“* The Vanity of 
Human Wishes,”) may have suggested some of the thoughts. 
Mr. F. thus enters on his subject : 

¢ Nought, nought is found, wherein our search can stray, 
But fleet and baseless forms that glide away ; 
One stream of visions that in endless flow, 
Appear and vanish, and but come to go.’ 


The last line is an instance of that vulgar tameness, ahd of 
ekeing out the metre limeby the repetition of a thought in low 
terms, which the poet ought studiously to avoid, 

We do not mean to insinuate that Mr. I’. has tamely copied 
either Juvenal or Johnson. He has introduced many new 
thoughts and characters. That of the gamester is finely por- 
trayed: but, after Johnson’s delineation of Wolsey and Swift, 
we wonder that he should have ventured to re-draw ¢heir 
pictures. 


«¢ And Swift expires a driv’ler and a shew,”’ 
is superior to Mr. Fawcett’s line, 
¢ A fury burns or dies into a fool.’ 


In the conclusion, however, he rises into sublimity. After 
having described the various gloomy instances of Change ex- 


hibited in this world, whose fashion passes away, he addresses 
the GREAT ENDURER, and then hails that /asting bliss 
which is the noble object of enlightened man’s faith and hope: 


‘ No dormant state I hail, of flat repose, 
Where pant no ardours, where no action glows ; 
No scot of standing life that always sleeps, 
O’er whose still sea no breeze of spirit sweeps ; 
No scene, as priests describe the bliss above, 
Of heavy calmness, and of slumb’ring love ; 
Where useless saints on easy thrones recline, 
And tune their idle wires to songs divine, 
Relax’d in holy sloth, and piously. supine : 
Nor pastoral scene, as bards past ages feign, 


Who sing of dulness undisturb’d by pain ; 





. 


Again, p. 93, meteors are called ¢ blazing things.” And again, p. 132, 
‘human sling.’ 
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Of meads, and flocks, and flowers, and brooks, and trees, \9 
And lazy innocence, and torpid ease. _ 
Whose forceless portrait of ill-imag’d Bliss, | 
Displays alone, in its tame drowsy piece, 
A languid form, all careless laid along. : 
By murmuring waters lull’d, or warbling song ; ' 
As gifted man were only made-to sleep, ‘ 
'To lie on violets, and to live with sheep!’ 
, * Not such, now beaming on her glistening eyes, 

Not such the scene th’exulting Muse descries ! : 





E’en more than this, a stirring, wakeful state ; 

uick with yet livelier change, yet busiér fate ; 
But happiest change alone, that blissful proves, 
From truth to truth, from good to good, that moves ; ' 
Whose lovely flux, admir’d of Reason’s eyes, ; 
Is only endless fluency of rise ; . 
Where fairest: scenes, from fetters wisely freed, 
Resign their place to fairer that succeed, 
Which, in their turn, make way for yet more fair, 
And, beautéously unstable, disappear ! 
Delightful state! in which th’ admiring Muse, 
The heavenly form of true Fruition views! — £ 
All bosoms throbbing with a public zeal; 





All minds at work t’ advance the general weal ; 
In tuneful chime, on one great aim intent, 
Harmonious moving with a sweet consent ; 
Exploring Nature’s mine, where Heav’n has stor’d 
The means of welfare in a boundless hoard ; 
Whatever charms the social state they lend, 
Still eager all, the beauteous piece to mend ; 
Content in no degree of bliss to rest, 3 | 
Studious to add new blessings to the blest ; | 
All present excellence resolv’d t’excel, | 
Whate’er its growth, the sum of good to swell, i 
Awaken’d intellect yet more excite, g 
To Truth’s best lovers more endear her light, ’ 
Of minds the most enlarg’d expand the views, 
In breasts the most inspir’d new fires infuse, 
Bid joy sublime to loftier transport rise, | 
And bfeathe yet more of heaven in paradise! | 

¢ Such the fair state, in which alone appears 
The genuine smile a pure elysiuin wears ! 
(The reign of strife, and wrong, and tumult o’er, 
Aund fall and ruin mournful words no more) 
Serenely fervid! busily at ease / 
A. scene of active rest, and glowing peace ! 
Whose gentle dove the eagle’s force assumes, 
And with whose olive glory’s laurel blooms! 

‘ Hail! radiant ages! hail, and haste along! 
Ta reasoning‘ man your splendid years belong! 
. Marcu, 1799. | ie Unclose ‘ 
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Jnclose your leaves of true, unfabled gold, 
That hidden lie in Fate’s rich volume roll’d ! 
Not Fancy, Faith the Muse this vision gave ; 
Of real scenes her sober raptures rave ; 
Prophetic fury what she sings inspires ; 
Truth’s living coal hath lent her lip its fires : 
Of moral science, lamp to love and peace, 
The lucid crescent shines, whose bright increase 
Shall lose its horns in plenitude of light, 
And reach a glorious full, that ne’er shall wane to night.? 


‘There is a great similarity, in this finale, to the animated 
conclusion of the *¢ Civilised War.” 

‘To this poem succeed—Leo Meansuetus Imp. or the Emperor’s 
tame Ljon,: freely paraphrased from the second book of the Silve of 
Statius—Verses written on visiting the Gardens at Versailles 
-—QOn visiting the Gardens of Ermenonville, where a tribute is 
paid to poor Rousseau—On the ‘general complacency with 
which infants are contemplated—The Contrast, occasioned by 
seeing a gibbet deform a sylvan scene. ‘Vhe poet calls on the 
magistrate not to persist in a practice so disgraceful to civil and 
humanised society, as that of hanging felons in chains:—a 
practice which has never been known to do any good. It 
never terrifies. the atrocious offender ;—it always disgusts the 
gentle and the reflecting traveller. 

‘ Ye who direct the social state, 
Which tauntingly ye civil call ! 
Who whip the crimes yourselves create, 
Yourselves most crimial of all! 


‘ Cannot the ci/y’s ample room 

Your polity’s dark frowns confine, 

That thus they spread their angry gloom, 
Wher loveliest Nature smiles benign. - 


«Oh, violation most profane ! 

That thus disfigures scenes like these ; 
And fills each gentler breast with pain, 
Where all around conspires to please.’ 

We come next to—A Monody on the Death of a young 
Lady—The Nightingale—To a Robin, whose nest had been 
taken out of the author’s garden—Louisa, a song—To the 
Sun, a fragment, written in the Spring. This is in blank 
verse, and in the author’s best manner: but, though a divine, 
he expresses himself concerning beauteous Nature in. terms 


which will not in these times be thought orthodox. He 


terms her 


‘ Bible of ages! boundless word of God! 
Writ in a language to all nations known 5 “ 
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And through all time, with care divine, preserv’d 
From all corrupt interpolations pure.’ p. 1§2. 


After two short poems, we find An Ode on the commemo-. 


ration of the French Revolution in the Champ de Mars, July 


14) 1792, which Mr. T.’introduces by an advertisement, de-. 


siring § the reader to keep the date of it in his eye, that he may 
not imagine that that unmoderated: admiration of the Freich 
Revolution, which runs through it, extends to any of the trans- 
actions by which the cause of liberty in France was afterwards 


disgraced.’ ‘This piece is highly poetical, but we have no, 


room for farther extracts. 

A new edition of © Civilised War,” with considerable al- 
terations, follows ;—and a War Elegy forms an Appendix. The 
volume concludes with,** The Art of Poetry, according to the 
latest Improvements. By Sir Simon Swan, Baronet. With 
Additions.” The meaning of the author in this satirical poem 
having been missed by the du// reader, Mr. F. makes the fol- 
lowing remarks in his preface, in order to ‘ rectify absurd mis- 
apprehension ;’ 

‘ With regard to the bagatelle at the close of this volume, the author 
takes this opportunity of rectifying a mistake respecting his meaning in 
the beginning of it,’into which he has found one of his readers are 
ing; and into which it is therefore possible that others may fall, al- 
though he should previously have entertained no suspicion of the pos- 
sibility of such a misconception. | In the passage alluded to, he has 
been erroneously conceived to make corRECTNESS in poetical com- 
position the object of his satire. He flatters himself, however, that 
an attentive reader (if such a trifle may be supposed entitled to an 
attentive perusal) will readily perceive, that it is not correctness 
which is there ridiculed, but productions of which correctness is the 
only or the chief excellence ; not correctness in the abstract, but cor- 
rect dulness. While he despises the notion, that negligence is among 
the features of Genius, he feels an equal contempt for that chilling 
system of criticism, most injurious to the rights of Genius, which 
bestows upon the page, where scarcely a fault can be detected, 
but where scarcely a beauty can be found, a degree of approba- 
tion which it denies to the genuine spirit of poetry, when accom- 
panied with marks of carelessness. He has likewise been falsely 
supposed by the same individhal, in the second branch of the 
same poem, to ridicule pLaintive poetry. Of that pensive strain 
which flows from a melancholy mood, and is founded in social and 


‘generous sensibility, he feels the charm as much as any of its ad- 


mirers ; and has indulged himself in it, as this volume will discover, 
in no inconsiderable degree. What he aims to expose, is that egotism 
of complaint, of which se/f is the incessant subject: and chiefly, that 
wail of private woe, which, as, in more instances than one, he has 
strong reason to suspect has been the case, is the mere affectation of a 
sorrow that is not felt; which, instead of being the vent arid relief 
of suffering nature, is the trick of art to produce pathetic effect ; 
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which either flows froma writer whose real feelings are tly, or, 
if it take its gloomy hue from any, derives it from a far fainter shade 
of actual sadness than the deep one which it assumes. This species 
of plaintive poetry, at once selfish, and, in a greater or smalier de- 
gree, insincere, which he has met with, or imagines he has, in pro- 
ductions that, in other respects, have yielded him delight, is, he 
thinks, a proper subject for satire: not so much with a view to dis- 
' parage the works o those who have already written ‘in this spirit, ag 
to prevent their poetical merit from seducing others to follow their 
example, and thus mtroduce a mournful monotony among tle mo- 
dern productions of the muse, instead of that variety of strain, which 
variety of talent and temper should naturally prompt, and from which 
the lovers of poetry derive diversity of entertamment. In writin 
that little piece, he can sincerely say, he was not actuated by the 
smallest tincture of ill-will towards any one of the writers whom he 
had in his eye, for the poetical talents of sofhe of whom he entertains 
the most lively respect. If his satire be found deficient m wit, he 
hopes it will not be thought to want good humour. That was the 
féeling of his mind in penning every line of it; a regard to the mterests 
of poetry and taste was his sole inducement to undertake it’; it is the: 
first composition of the kind he has ever written, and, as his natural: 
dispositions lead him a totally different way, will probably be the 
last.’ ) 

We shall only add that the satire cannot be very pointed and 
discriminative, which requires so long an explanation; and 
that real genius is degraded by indulging in vague nivectives 

pt : : | 
against the correcting hand of criticism. Moo-y. 





Art. V. Dr. Coote’s History of England. 
[Article continued from the Rev. for Fanuaryy p. 51. ]. 


WE concluded our former article on the subject of this 
¥Y work with an account of the third volume; and we then 
expressed our regret, which we have had frequent occasion of 
feeling, that the author’s circumscribed plan prevented him: 
from giving that attention to various objects and periods which 
their importance demanded. Htme’s History, which extends 
qnly to the Revolution, and considers the Roman and the Saxon 
periods in little more than two hundred pages, occupies: eight 
volumes; and the work of the present writer, which professes 
tg discuss his subject ‘ from the earliest dawn of record to the 
peace of 1783,’ is confined to the limited and inadequate space 
ef nine octavos. We think that, while this plan is too com- 
pechensive for an abridgment, it is yet not sufficiently ample 
to give a satisfactory view of the events of the respective periods 
mi our history. 
_ The fourth volume begins with the reign of Henry IV. and 
proceeds’ to the marriage of Henry VIIL. with Anne —_— ; 
5 and 
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and his divorce from Catharine of Arragon, in the year 1533. 
The History of the Reformation, the motives in which it ori- 
ginated, and the steps by which it was completed, form a very 
interesting topic in the reign of this arbitrary, violent, and san- 
guinary monarch : but they do not appear to us to be anywhere 
so well and so satisfactorily related as in Dr. Henry’s very va- 
luable book. ‘The death of Cardinal Beaton, which happened 
in the year 1547, and which was entirely occasioned by that 
Ecclesiastic’s murder of Charles Wishart, a celebrated and en- 
thusiastic preacher, has been falsely attributed to a previous 
encouragement given by Henry to his assassins ; this mistake, 
for a mistake it certainly is, was probably occasioned by the 
assistance which they received from the English monarch after 
that event. | 

In the fifth volume, is included the remainder of the reign 
of Henry VIII. and the reigns of Edward VI. Mary, and 
Elizabeth. The whole account of Edward is interesting, and 
fills the mind with favourable ideas of a prince who cer- 
tainly manifested sense, moderation, and judgment beyond his 
years. Under his encouraging influence, the reformation of 
religion was promoted, and by his advice the repeal of many 
rigorous laws was procured ; indeed, the whole tenor of his 
conduct was distinguished by vigilance and prudence. 


* Had this prince (says Dr. Coote) been permitted to live to 
years of maturity*, he would doubtless have proved an able and respect- 
able monarch. Of natural capacity he had a great share; and he 
seems to have had a genius for government. He reflected much on 
the concerns of his dignified station ; he was sedulous in his inquiries 
into the state of his kingdom; he was acute in discovering the abuses 
which prevailed; he planned schemes of improvement and reforma- 
tion; he encouraged every measure which he considered as conducive 
to the interests and the happiness of his people. He cultivated fo- 
reign politics with eagerness, and astonished the ambassadors of Eu- 
rope by the variety of his knowledge and the sagacity of his observa- 
tions. He patronised the arts, as well liberal as mechanical ; and he 
was a friend to merit of every denomination. The navy, that bulwark 
of an insular situation, was improved under his auspices; and on com- 
merce, that promoter of national aggrandisement, he bestowed a high 
degree of attention. Among the writings which are attributed to 
him, we find the heads of a judicious scheme for the establishment of a 

eneral mart of European commerce in England. 

‘ He has been celebrated for the mildness and humanity of his dis- 
position, for the modesty and humility of his deportment, for his re- 
gard to justice and equity, for his combination of liberality with aco- 
nomy, and for his vigorous application to oo business. His lite- 
rary character has also been the subject of extraordinary panegyric. 





* He died in the 16th year of his age, 
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_At an early age, he distinguished himself by his acquisitions in philo- 
logy; he was acquainted with the controversial pea of divinity ; 
_and he had made a great proficiency in philosophica pursuits. Cardan, 
the celebrated Ttafan ysician, passing some time at his court, was 
surprised at the multifarious accomplishments which he observed in 
this princely youth; and he has borne testimony to Edward’s ac- 
quaintance with ancient and modern languages; to his skill in logic, 
music, and natural philosophy; to his dignity of demeanor, and com- 
placency of temper *. 
¢ But, notwithstanding all the encomiums which have been passed 
_on his character, some blemishes may be remarked. His early initia- 
tion in the doctrines of the reformers had given him so rooted a dis- 
gust to whatever was repugnant to his own religious ideas, that his 
devotion may justly be said to have been tinctured with bigotry ; and 
though he deserves our commendation for having testified such reluc- 
tance to the execution of two anabaptists who were the only persons 
‘committed to the flames in his reign +, (and it is much to be regret- 
ted, for the honor of the protestants, that even two should suffer 
for opinions under their sway,) we should have been better pleased if 
he had carried to a greater extent his opposition to such unjustifiable 
cruelty. But the influence of Cranmer, whom he regarded as an 
oracle in points of‘religion, prevailed ayer the king’s humanity. 
¢ In another instance, there seems to be sufficient reason for-blam- 
ing his want of mental vigor. We allude to the death of his uncle, 
the duke of Somerset, a faithful servant of the crown, whom, from a 
facility in believing the insinuations of his enemies, and from an appa- 
rent defect in manly firmness, he gave up to the malice of faction. 
‘The sacrifice of his other uncle was less reprehensible, as the guilt of 
that nobleman was less problematical f{.’ 
The mildness and humanity of Edward must have been 
strongly contrasted in the minds of his subjects, as well as in 
the impartial opinion cf posterity, with the horrible and un- 
mitigated cruelty of Mary’s government. ‘That such savage 
and sanguinary acts should have been endured in a country 
which had advanced any steps towards civilization, is astonish- 
ing! but it nearly exceeds the bounds of belief, that these acts 
should have been practised under the pretence of promoting the 
cause of a religion, of which the distinguishing characteristics 
are peace, forbearance, and good-will towards men. From 
the contemplation of such enormities, we turn away with 
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¢ * Hieronym. Cardan. de Genituris, lib. xii.’ 
‘ + These were Joan Bocher, commonly called Joan of Kent, and 

Van Paris, a Hollander.’ 3 

_ © = This monarch was never married, though an alliance had been 

rojected between him and one of the daughters of Henry I. of 
aber: He was the founder of some valuable institutions. Christ’s 
Hospital in London, that of St. Thomas in Southwark, and several 
free-schools in ditierent parts of the realm, owe their establishment to 
his bounty.’ 7 - 
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horror and disgust.— Yet, in justice to Mary, it must be ac- 
knowleged that the execrable example was afforded her by 
the protestants, in the time of her predecessor, in the horrid 
instance which has been noticed in the preceding extract. 

Queen Elizabeth was rendered deservedly popular, and ob- 
tained much admiration, by many of the events of a long and 
splendid reign ; but still, in some instances of her conduct, we 
discover strong marks of a resemblance to the arbitrary, unre- 
lenting, and cruel dispositions of her father and her sister. 
The whole course of her behaviour to the lovely and unfor- 
tunate Queen of Scotlandg is marked by female jealousy, dissi- 
mulation, perfidy, and tHe most unfeminine severity.—W hat- 
ever might have been the errors of Mary’s government, and of 
her private and personal conduct,—and we by no means deny 
that there were faults in both, —they were not subject to 
the jurisdiction of her rival. Elizabeth, in depriving the 
Queen of Scots of her life, acted in as open a violation of the 
law of nations, as of every principle of justice and every sug- 
gestion of humanity. We are sntlisied to believe, with the 
present author, that Mary was ot guilty of Darnley’s murder; 
and we think that what he urges in support of his opinion is 
powerful and satisfactory : 


‘ The partisans of Murray immediately propagated reports to the 
prejudice of the queen’s character, insinuating that she had been 
concerned in the murder of a husband whom she hated. But more 
satisfactory evidence than has yet been produced is necessary to jus- 
tify those who have imputed to her so horrible a crime. However 
great was the aversion’ which she had conceived for Darnley, the hu- 
manity of her disposition was too strong to suffer her to concur in his 
destruction. Had she been desirous of his death, she might have 
procured the judicial condemnation of one who was so generally de- 
spised, that the nobles would not have interposed to rescue him from 
justice. She might have brought him to trial for the united crimes 
of murder and treason ; of murder, i in having abetted the assassination 
of her secretary ; ofte eason, in having directed his agents to commit 
that deed in the queen’s apartment, to the manifest hazard of her life. 
She might, with equal facility, have procured a legal separation from 
him, without ! inf. ariog her son’s legitimacy, which could not have been 
affected by a divorce grounded on his adulterous commerce with other 
women: or, even if there had been a risque of destroying the son’s 
right of inheritance, an act which ex posed that right to dispute would 
have been far less criminal than the murder of the father. 

‘ From the character of the chief accusers of Mary, we may form 
a strong presumption of her innocence. ‘These were the earls of Mur- 
ray and Morton, who were men of such depraved hearts, and such un- 
principled minds, that no crime which might gratify their irregular 
passions would appear too enormous for them to perpetrate. The 
former was confident thaty by his hypocritical pretences to piety, and 
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by his artful mede of throwing off his own guilt on the heads of 
others, he could retain the good opinion of the whole presbyterian 

party, whose shemes of reformation he had warmly patronised. An 

eminent historian observes, that Murray could have no motive for the 

commission of the murder; but, without judging from the event (a. 
practice which that writer justly represents as absurd), we may infer, 

from his conduct preceding the king’s death, that he aimed at the 

possession of the government; and, as he retained a strong resent- 

ment against his sister for her final resolution of punishing him, which 

nothing but the situation of her affairs, on the assassination of Ric- 

cio, had induced her to relinquish, he was ready to contrive any. 

scheme which might at once be subservient to his animosity and hjs 

ambition, We also find that he had been apprehensive of the execu- 

tion of Darnley’s menaces against his life *; a circumstance which, 

according to the frequent practice of that age, would prompt him to 

anticipate the blow. Under these circumstances, can it be justly said 

that he had no motive for the crime? On the contrary, he seems to 

have had every motiye which, however repugnant to humanity and. 
justice, could urge a vindictive and aspiring nobleman, who foresaw, 

in the event af the conspiracy, the indulgence not only of his revenge 

against Darnley, but likewise against the queen, whom, by calumnies 

consequent on the murder, and by such adyice as might cantribute to, 

increase the effect of his malicious fabrications, he might render so 

unpopular that, her deposition might easily be Pisses by his influ- 

ence over a people who had long been impatient of the government of 
a catholic prineess. ‘fhe earl of Morton, the friend and confederate 

of Murray, was influenced by similar views. He was. exasperated 

against the king for having deserted him after the murder of Riggio, 

in violation of is solemn engagements for the protection of the au- 

thors of that deed. Besides the desire of vengeance, the hopes of 
recovering his influence in the government, and the dignified office of 
chancellor, inclined him to promote, with great eagerness, the iniqui- 
tous schemes of the queen’s brother. 

‘ When Mary had received iutelligenge of her husband’s sudden 
dissolution, she issued a proclamation, offermg rewards for the disco- 
very of the murderers. Bothwell being accused of the crime by the 
public yqjce, the earl of Lenox urged the queen to bring him to trial, 
as well as all other persons who were suspected of a concern in it. 
Mary, without hesjtation, gave directions for that purpose ; and Le- 
nox was desired to repair to Edinburgh, that he might be present at 
the judicial proceedings. He had desired that Bothwell might be 
taken intq custody ; but the queen did not grant that request, as the - 
accusation against him rested at present only on the evidence of ano- 
nymous bills fixed up in different parts of the city. When the day 
of trial arriyed, the arts of Bothwell, and the influence of Morton and 
the other partisans of Murray (for this nobleman himself, to avoid 
suspicion, had lately retired into France), deterred the earl of Lenox 
from appearing as an accuser ; and no evidence being adduced against 
Bothwell, the jury thought proper to acquit him, This verdict re- 
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ceived the sanction of a parliament which met two days afterwards ; 
and the dissolution of this assembly was followed by a remarkable as- 
sociation of many of the nobles for promoting the marriage of Both- 
well with the queen. They signed a bond, expressing their convics 
tion of his innocence of the king’s murder, and promising to hazard 
their liyes and fortunes in defending him against all who should pre- 
sume to charge him with that crime. He had lately been extremely 
assiduous in his endeavours to obtain the favor of Mary; but, when 
he made proposals of marriage to her, she signified her dissent. Un- 
willing to submit to a refusal, he resolved to make use of compulsive 
measures; and, by a daring violation of her chastity, to render a 
marriage with him necessary forthe reparation of her wounded honor. 
He assembled a party of 800 horse, under the pretence of making an 
excursion against banditti ; and meeting the queen in her return in 
a visit to her infant son, he dispersed her small guard, and seising her 
horse by the bridle, conveyed her to the castle of Dunbar. He there 
conjured, in the most persuasive terms, to forgive that vehemence of 
passion which had hurried him into this outrageous behaviour ; called 
to her mind the loyal services which he had performed; represented 
in strong terms the inveterate malignity of his enemies; and declared 
that nothing but the queen’s favor, exemplified in her acceptance of 
his hand, could secure him from the effects of their hatred. Her re- 
Juctance not being overcome by his artful insinuations, he produced 
the bond which the associated nobility had signed. Finding ‘his ad- 
dresses .so strongly sanctioned, and not being aware of the perfidious 
views of the chief subscribers of the bond, she began to relax in 
her opposition ‘to his proposals, and promised to gratify him with 
the matrimonial union. A mere promise not being so valid a secu- 
rity as he wished, he had recourse to “ extraordinary and unlawful 
means” (according to the account of those who afterwards rebelled 
against her) for the completion of his wishes. Partly by artifice, 
aud partly by force, (for the latter circumstance 1s mentioned 
by the rebels, in addition to the extraordinary means, by which, 
perhaps, philtres are alluded to), he triumphed over her chastity. 
He soon after procured a divorce from his wife ; and when Mary had 
promoted him to the dukedom of Orkney, the nuptials between him 
and his sovereign were solemnised at Edinburgh *.’— 

‘ Bothwell, in the mean time, though an undoubted agent m the 
murder, was suffered by the rebellious nobles to remain at Dunbar, 
unmolested, near a fortnight ; a circumstance which may be consi- 
dered as corroborative of the opinion of those who have attributed the 
contrivance of that deed to Murray and Morton. The latter, who, 
in the absence of the former, directed the motions of the insurgents, 
dreaded the regular condemnation of Bothwell, lest he should disclose 
such particulars as might injure the reputation of his secret accom- 
plices. He therefore connived at the retreat of this obnoxious noble- 
man, who, apprehensive of the stroke of assassination, put to sea 
with a few vessels, and commenced the practice of naval depredation. 
Being pursued by Kirkaldy of Grange, he escaped to Norway, where 
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he was thrown into prison for an act of piracy. He died in confine, 
ment some years afterwards; and, on his death-bed, made a solemn 
. declaration of queen Mary’s innocence of the murder of Darnley, in 

which, he affirmed, the earls of Murray and Morton, secretary Mait. 
: dand, and other persons of distiuction, were concerned with him *,? 


The prejutiices entertained by Elizabeth against her unhappy 
kinswoman were evident in her conduct in the appointment of 
commissioners, and in the testimony which she admitted or re- 
_ jected on those occasions. 


¢ When the different commissions had been read, Mary’s repre. 
sentatives entered a protest, importing, that, though she had con- 
sented to refer the disputes between herself and her rebellious subjects 
to the arbitration of the queen of England, she had no idea of ae- 
knowledging any superiority in that princess, but was herself an in- 
dependent sovereign. The English commissioners, on the other 
hand, declared that, though they received this protest, they would 
not suffer it to prejudice that right of feudal superiority which the 
sovereisrns of England had formerly claimed over Scotland. A paper 
was afterwards presented to the court by Mary’s deputies, containing 
a statement of the acts of treason and rebellion committed against her 
_ by her brother’s faction, and of the successive injuries which had 
been heaped upoa her. The regent, in his turn, accused Mary of 
. havinig countenanced the iniquitous schemes of the earl of Bothwell, 
: $0 as to render it necessary for her nobles to insist on his dismission 
from her society ; mentioned the steps which had been taken against 
-the earl, as well as against the queen, whose partialfty for him justi- 
fied them in depriving her of her liberty ; and affirmed that she had 
voluntarily resigned her crown to her son, from the disgust which the 
_ fatigues and inquietudes of royalty had excited in her mind ; that the 
parliament had sanctioned her resignation ; and that the national af- 
fairs had- been conducted with order and tranquillity, till some tur- 
-bulent individuals had released her from her confinement, and taken 
_arms against the young king +. 
‘ The omission of the charge of murder against the Scottish queen, 
which the regent had before industriously propagated, gave great 
surprise to many. But, exclusive of the supposition that he was 
scrupulous of advancing an accusation which he knew to be inca- 
-pable of proof, he had lately had secret conferences with the duke 
_of Norfolk, which may account for his present silence on this head. 
The duke, commiserating the fate of Mary, of whose restoration he 
was sincerely desirqus, and whose person he wished to possess, remon- 
strated with the regent on the infamy to which he would subject him- 
-self by a public accusation of his sister and his sovereign; assured him 
that Elizabeth had resolved not to give a definitive sentence in the 
cause, whatever evidence might be adduced on either side ; and hinted 
the danger not only of heing deserted by that queen, but of being 
exposed to the severest vengeance of Mary, if she should ever regain 
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her crown, The earl listened to these observations, and gave the 
duke a promise that he would not produce those documents which, 
he pretended, would convict Mary of adultery and murder*. 

‘ The documents here alluded to consisted of letters and sonnets, 

‘supposed to have been written by Mary to Bothwell. - If these were 
genuine, little doubt would remain of the guilt of that princess. A 
-controversy has long subsisted on this subject; and authors of 
‘eminence have appeared on both'sides of the question. Somechave 
maintained, that the letters and poems are the real compositions of 
Mary ; while others, after a very accurate examination, have proved 
to the general satisfaction, that they were forged under the auspices 
‘of the earls of Murray and Morton, whom not only the most re- 
‘spectable friends of the injured-queen, but: many of the criminals 
.who suffered death for their agency in the murder of Darnley, ae- 
cused of having planned that nefarious deed. 

* These pretended productions of Mary were shown by the veneet 
to Elizabeth’s commissioners, in a private interview ¢-a circumstance 
which does not give us a very high opinion of the candor of the earl 
and his colleagues, who thus clandestinely tampered with the English 
‘delegates in the consideration of that important evidence which ought 
to have been first produced in open court. ‘They had before expressed 
an unwillingness to exhibit in form this grand head of accusation, till 
they had received an explicit answer on the following points ; whe- 
ther the commissioners were authorised to give a final decree in the 
cause ; and whether Elizabeth would protect the accusers of Ma 
from that resentment which the latter princess would naturally feel 

against her adversaries. To these1 interrogatories an evasive reply was 
given by the English deputies, who, at the desire the regent,’ sent 
‘to Elizabeth for further instructions. It was in this interval oftdelay, 
that Murray had privately opened to them his budget of evidence, that 
they might communicate their opinion of it to their soverciga, who 
wwould then see how far they were disposed to concur in the plan. which 
she and the earl appear to have concerted for obstructing the vindica- 
tion of Mary’s character. From the account which they gave Eliza- 
beth of the papers, she was inclined to think that they considered 
them as forgeries ; a circumstance which did not coincide with her 
views. Hence she was induced to recall the commission which she 
had granted, and to evoke the cause to Westminster, where the pro- 
ceedings would be more immediately under her eye. A new com- 
mission was then issued, in which, though the duke of Norfolk and 
his two colleagues were re-appointed, five other delegates were named 
in whose subserviency Elizabeth placed greater confidence. These 
were the lord-keeper Bacon, the earls of Arundel and Leicester, Clin- 
ton the high adm:ral, aud secretary Cecil +.’ 


In the interval between the sentence of the Scottish queen 


and its execution, Ejizabeth acted a part remarkabie for dis- 
simulation and hypocrisy : 


— 
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¢ When Elizabeth found that the tide of public prejudice continued 
to run mrongsy against Mary, and that the people were as eager as 


herself for the execution of that princess, she commanded secretary 
Davison to prepare the warrant for her signature. As soon as it awas 
produced before her, she signed it with as much cheerfulness and self- 
Gomes? as if it had contained the grant of a pardon. She even 
gnsulted the misfortunes of the injured queen by unseasonable jocula- 
_waty. Having Sesired the secretary to inform his colleague Walsing- 
aAham (then indi posed) of what she had done, she added, with an air 
of levity, that she was apprehensive of bis dying of grief at the intel- 
digence. But, after she had thus given her sanction to the publie 
execution of Mary, her feay of the censures of mankind suggested tq 
her an expedient by which she hoped to remove the odium of her 
death on her keepers. She wished them to murder her in private, 
on pretence of the association by which they had bound themselves to 
wevenge any attempt against the life of they own sovereign. This 
contrivance, she flattered herself, would tend to the propagation of 
an opinion that she had not consented to. Mary’s death, and that the 
officious zeal of private. individuals had perpetrated the deed without 
her knowledge. Pleased with the suggestion, she ordered the two 
secretaries of state to write a letter to Paulet and Drury, reproaching 
them with their want of loyalty and public spirit, in not having re. 
lieved her, by some violent and decisive means, from the danger to 
which she was hourly exposed by the life of Mary ; urging the bond 
of association as a sufficient. justification of such a measure, to their 
wn conscience as well as to the world; and reprobating their un, 
Kindness in wishing to throw the odium upon her, acquainted as they 
were with the humanity of her disposition, which rendered it so un- 
casing to her to order the execution even of the lowest criminal, 
that they might easily suppose her to be peculiarly averse to the idea 
of issuing a warrant for the delivery of a princess of her own famil 
anto the hands of the executioner *. Paulet and his associate, hand 
mot remarkable for their tenderness to Mary, had too much honor te 
perpetrate the infamous deed in which their unprincipled sovereign 
‘was desirous of employing thém.: She might command, they said, 
their honorable services ; but they scorned to act the part of assassins, 
Mortified at their refusal, which she ridiculed as the offspring of pre- 
cise delicacy and idle scrupulosity, Elizabeth resolved to instigate 
_ some less conscientious persons to the secret murder of the Scottish 
queen. But, being at length dissuaded from that resolution by the 
semonstrances of Davison, she thought proper to have recourse to the 
yegular execution of the sentence. ‘That minister having communi- 
¢ated the warrant to the chancellor for the application of the great 
seal to it, Elizabeth sent a messenger to countermand that operation; 
and finding that it was already performed, she reprimanded Davison 
for his precipitation. Wishing to draw him into a snare, that she 
might have a pretence for imputing Mary’s execution to him, she 
neither ordered him to issue the warrant, nor to with-hold it +. Con- 
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o¢iving it to be his duty to expedite a writ which had passed through 


the necessary forms, and which he knew the queen to be extremely, 


desirous of executing, he produced it before the privy council ; and, 
as Burghley, Hatton, and other experienced courtiers, penetrated 
her schemes against Davison, of which indeed he himself had some 
suspicion, they resolved to gratify her wish, and easily persuaded the 
whole assembly to concur m sending off the warrant, without further 
communication with their mistress. To allay the apprehetisions of 
Davison, all the counsellors engaged to bear an equal share of the 
blame that might attend this measure *.’ 


After the execution of the unfortunate Mary, which Dr.Coote 
lias natrated in terms of simple eloquence and pathos, the Eng- 
lish. sovereign still maintained an appearance of kindness and 
regret : 

‘ When the execution of Mary was notified to Elizabeth, another’ 
scene of hypocrisy appeared. She affected the utmost grief and 
astonishment, and threatened her ministers with her severest displéa- 
sure, for having put her dear sister to death not only without her 
knowledge or consent, but even in opposition to her declared will, 
She wrote a letter to the king of Scotland, asserting her innocence of 
his mother’s death, and professing an inviolable attachment to his 
interests. Jamies was so incensed at Mary’s fate, that he resolved: 
not only to renounce his alliance with Elizabeth, but to avenge, by 
hostilities, the cause of the murdered princess. His nobles applauded 
the justness of his resentment, and promised to act with vigor against 
a queen who had insulted and degraded their nation. He refused to 
admit Sir Robert Cary, the bearer of Elizabeth’s letter, within his 
frontiers ; though he afterwards consented that the epistle should be 
received, as well-as a memorial written by Cary, in which the blame 
of Mary’s execution was imputed to secretary Davison, whem the 
queen. intented' to punish severely for his presumption. These dis- 
patches did not tend to allay the wrath of James, who easily dis- 
cerned the falsehoods which they contained. He continued to think. 
of revenge; and, as his own kingdom was too weak to give him 
hopes. of suecess in a war with England, he looked out for a power- 
ful ally, by whese aid he might effectually punish- the injustice, and 
humble the arrogance of Elizabeth +. 

‘ In the mean time, Davison was prosecuted in the star-chamber 
for a misdemeanor, in having produced the warrant before the pri 
council without the orders of the queen, who affirmed that she had 
strictly enjoined him not to communicate it to any one till he had re- 
ceived further directions from her. Though Davison denied that she 
had’ given him such.a charge, he was condemned by an arbttrary 
court to pay a fine of nanan and to suffer imprisonment during the 
queen’s pleasure. This iniquitous sentence reduced the secretary to 
indigence and misery. e lingered some years in confinement ; 
during which the queen, by whose tyranny he had been ruined, oc- 
casionally relieved his necessities {.’ 
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We shall contrast the characters of these two extraordinary 
female sovereigns, as drawn by the present historian, that the 
reader may be enabled to form an estimate of his judgment 
and impartiality :. 


- © Thus fell Mary Stuart, queen of Scotland in her own ri ght, 
dowager of France, and heiress of the crowns of England and ta. 
Jand ; a victim to the malignity of female jealousy, and to the rage 
of puritanical bigotry... Having sufficiently spoken of the contro- 
verted parts of her conduct, we shall now dismiss this illustrious fee 
male with a sketch of her general character. Her personal accom- 
plishments were brilliant and captivating. - By beauty of countenance, - 
symmetry of form, and dignity of stature, she was eminently distin« 
guished. ‘The natural elegance of lier address, improved by the polish * 
of Gallic education, heightened the attractions of her person; dnd° 
her engaging affahility, vivacitt, and ease, delighted all who had the 
honor of conversing with her. She possessed very respectable talents; 
and her mind was cultivated by literature and erudition. In the pro- 
found knowledge of ‘policy and government, she: was inferior to Eli- 
zabeth 3 but, in generosity, magnaniinity, and other royal virtues, she 
excelled her celebrated rival. Of the crimes of murder and adultery, 
of which she has been so peremptorily accused, we have endeavoured 
to acquit her, not only ‘on the ground of insufficiency of evidence, but 
on the consideration of the flagitious characters of her chief accusers.-. 
Into acts of indiscretion, however, she was sometimes hurried, by the ‘ 
warmth of her feelings, and the suddenness of her resolutions. Her at- 
tachment to her religion was so strong as to expose her to the iinputation~ 
of bigotry; and though she made no open attempts to overturn that 
theological system which her subjects had established during her ab- 
sence on the continent, lier forbearance was less the result of inclina-’ 
tion than of the weakness of female authority over a bold and turbu- 
lent people. . Being naturally frank and open (though she was not 
unskilled i in dissimulation ), she was inclined to entertain too favorable | 
an opinion of those who concealed their vices; and her occasional 


_ credulity, ané unseasonable clemency, :afforded the ambitious hypo- 


crites of her court an opportunity of effecting her ruin. _ Her deport-: 


‘ment had too great an appearance of levity, to please those fanatics‘ 


who, under the auspices of the car] of Murray, and the instructions 
of Knox, endeavoured to throw a gloom over the innocent’ clieerful-— 
ness of life. She did not perhaps take the most proper steps for re- 

essing the factious spirit of her nobles, or the seditious excesses of 
eS clergy ; and, by deviating, in some instances, from the paths of 
prudence and judgment, she was less able to avert the storm which 
diove her from her throne. Her weakness in trusting to the profes- 
stons of Elizabeth cannot be mentioned without censure; but her be- 
haviour ia that long series of adversity which she sustained after she 
had put herself into the power cf the English queen, demands our ad- 
miration of her patience, fortitude, and constancy. In her prison, 
and on the scafiold, she appears a greater woman than Elizabeth on 
hér throne, trembling, like a jealous tyrant, with mean suspicions 
and degrading fears.’— 
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¢ The length of a reign in which the sovereign, far from being ’ 
the puppet or tool of a ministty, Was the animating spirit of every 
public measure, has given the reader so many opportunities of dis. 
cerning the genius and character of Elizabeth, that a very slight 
éketch will here suffice. Her masctline turn of mind, her firmness, 
her penctration, and her judgment, qualified her for the government 
of an empire. Learned, intelligent, and enlightened; active, vigie 
lant, and circumspect ; studious of the honor of her country, and of 
the general welfare of her subjects; she acquired a reputation and a 
popularity which greatly contributed to the success of her en- 
terprises, and the prosperity of her sway. Though menaced with: 
ruin by the catholic powers of the continent, she baffled all their 
schemes by her constmmate prudence and distinguished address < 
she despised the thunders of the Vatican, and the more formi- 
dable artillery of Philip ; and, by the efforts of a brave people. who 

_ cheerfully risqued their lives in the service of their admired princess, 
she was enabled to triumph aver the persevering malignity and the 
tremendous preparations of her foreign enemies.. Her domestic foes 
she sometimes overawed by severity, and sometimes conciliated b 
lenity ; but her disposition seemed more. to incline her to the former 
conduct. She was of an imperious-spirit, and was impatient of the 
least opposition to her will; and the storms of passion into which 
she was betrayed were frequent and violent. . Her frugality was. car- 
ried to such an extremity as sometimes to obstruct the complete suc- 
cess of her schemes; and her desire of treasure impelled her into ex- 
tortion and rapacity. Her courage and fortitude did not defend ' her 
from jealousies and suspicions, which, in the case of the Scottish 
queen, she indulged to a disgraceful excess. Indeed, her whole 
conduct towards that princess was a series of dissimulation, perfidy, 
injustice, and barbarity. Though her general government was just and 
moderate, she was guilty of many acts of oppression ; but even these 
abuses of power did not extinguish that popular regard which she had 
procured by the splendor of her talents, by the great qualities which 
¢atered into her composition, by her winning aflability and courtesy 
to the lower ranks of the community, by her indefatigable attention 
to public affairs, and by the great events and signal achievements of 
her reign.’ % 

The influence which the Earl of Essex possessed over the 
mind of his royal mistress, and the effects of his misconduct 
in Ireland, are not,-in our opinion, sufficiently detailed by 
Dr. Coote ; and the same objection may be made with respect 
to other great and important events in this reign. 

The Vith volume contains the history of the Stuarts; a fa- 
mily, .we think, more undeserving than unfortunate ; and 
though the fate of the first Charles was severe, and his trial 
and sentence were unconstitutional and illegal, yet it must be 
allowed that he committed many unkingly faults, which perhaps 
would have justified the depriving him of regal authority, 
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though, according to our riotions of government, no failure of 
“— on his part could justify his execution. , 

- "Phe events of the reign of James the First are related with 
simplicity and impartiality; and his conduct in many import- 
wnt transactions receives the just tribute of censure or of praise 
#tcording to the respective qualities of his actions:—but Di. 
Coote entertains a more favourable opinion of the character of 
this prince, than we have ever been able to adopt. 

In a future article, we shall consider the remaining volumes 


of this work. 
. [To be continued. ] SR. 
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- Aare. VE. The Rural Economy of ihe Southern Counties; coms 
rizing Kent, ong? Sussex; the Isle of Wight; the Chall? 
Fials of Wiltshire, Hampshire, &c: and including the Culture 
and Management of Hops, in the Districts of Maidstone, Canters 
bury, and Farnham. By Mr. Marshall. 8vo. 2 Vols. pp: 4to. 
each 15s. Boards. Nicol. 1798. 


X7 heartily congratulate this intelligent and indefatigable 
| professionalist, on having finished his Survey of English 
Agriculture ; which, though the extent, variety, and magnitude 
ofthe objects which it embraces will necessarily prevent it from 
being perfect, is yet highly instructive and useful to the reader, 
as well as honorable to'the author. His Notitie Rusticé in 
these volumes discover, as on former occasions, the mind of 
science, the eye of experience, and the heart of philan- 
thropy. No one will doubt his ability to report the state 
of agriculture in any province, and to suggest hints for ime 
proving any particular custom or practice. By comparing dif- 
erent usages, and noticing every variety of management, he 
may be instrumental in promoting the most beneficial reformas 
tions... The country-gentleman and the intelligent farmer, of 
every district, will probably pronounce Mr. M.’s Survey to bé 
defective in some particulars: but they will. rarely. peruse his 
clear statements, and his acute remarks and hints fer imprtove- 
ment, without acknowleging his genius and expressing theit 
obligations. 

We read with concern, in some places, that Mr. M. ¢ had 
here few opportunities of examining ;’—that he ‘ was not pre- 
pared for detail ;’—that he ‘had not time for collecting informe 
ation ;7—and that his ¢ information is confiwed.’ We think that, 
in these cases, Mr.M. should have applied by letter to the 
most able persons of the district in qyestion, and should have 
followed the plan of some other writets on rural affairs ; who, 
to their own experience and observation, have added the expe- 
rience and observation of many other iutellizeat country gentle- 
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men and agriculturists. Individual genius, endowed and ime 
proved to the utmost extent, can neither be omnipresent nor 
omniscient. | 

Mr. M. has divided the southern counties of England into 
the following departments s—TPhe District of Maidstone—The 
Weald of Kent—Romney Marsh—The District of Canterbury 
—The Isle of ‘Thanet—The Valley of Farnham—The Heaths 
of Surrey, &c.<—The Weald of Sussex—The District of ‘Pet- 
worth——lhe Sea-coast of Sussex—The Isle of Wight—The 
Western and Eastern Chalk Hills. 7 

To the first of these districts, the author appears to have 
paid much attention, and his description of it is the most detailed 
and probably the most perfect of any in the volumes, 

The account of this portion of Kent is not given without 
proper notice of the good law of gavelkind, still prevalent in 
that county, and which was confirmed to the men of Kent by 
William the Norman, as their custom, on surrendering to 
him. After having mentioned this law, by which the lands 
descend, not to the eldest, youngest, or any one son only, but 
to all the sons together,—and, in default of male issue, (in 
conformity with the common law, though Mr. M. does not state 
this, ) equally among the females,—- Mr. M. remarks that there are 
in the district of Maidstone, Janded estates of considerable size ; 
which (he says) is good evidence to shew that, while this law 
is capable by its operation of multiplying landed proprietors, 
‘and of producing the most valuable order of men which any 
country can possess,~-men who occupy their own estates, and 
who are at once best calculated to defend and to cultivate their 
country ;—it does not obstruct the accumulation of property, 
so much as to prevent those distinctions in society which ap- 
pear to be necessary to the lasting welfare of a nation; and the 
suppression of this antient law may well be considered as the 
greatest evil, which the Norman conquest entailed on this 
country.’ . Again in p. §4, the subject recurs in paying: his 
respects to that truly respectable class of British subjects,— 
the Yeomanry of Kent. 


‘ Out of the Jaw of gavellind, this valuable order of men have 
principally risen. And seeing the present flourishing state of their 
country, after seven hundred years of experience, the wisdom of that 
law appears in a strong light.’?— 

‘ The rightful dk it of the principle of this law was exempli- 
fied, some years ago, in the district under view. A person, who 
died possessed of considerable property, left five sorts, and a will ; 
‘in which, partiality to individuals was of course expected. Neverthe- 
less, the brothers, harmonized by the influence of equal law, agreed, 
before the wall was broken open, to inherit, according to the natural 
law of the country ; and the will was burnt with its seal unbroken. 


Rev. Marce, 1799. x ‘The 
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‘ The operation of this equitable law in the instance under notice, 
has been ‘highly favorable to society ; which has thereby gained five 
wealthy, respectable, productive members: yeomen of the higher 
class. Whereas, had the whole property devolved on one of them; 
even this one, probably, would have been rendered unprofitable to 
society : while the rest must have been thrown upon the world ;—to 
scramble for property, in trade, or the professions.’ 


The author now proceeds to the subjects of —work-peopleam 
beasts of labour —implements of husbandry, &c. Under the last of 
these heads, he minutely describes the plow of Kent, called 
the Kentish turn-wrest plow, and concludes the section with 
urging the utility of a public repository of instruments of hus- 
bandry ; since the attempts which have been made to realize 
the representations, and even the drawings, of complex instrue 
ments, have proved abortive, . To this hint we will add that 
it may not be improper, nor unwise in a public view, for agri+ 
cultural’ societies to offer premiums for the exhibition and use 
of implements not common to their district; which would pros 
voke comparison, and enable gentlemen to decide on the fitness 
of adopting or encouraging, on their own estates, any foreign 
custom or machine. Indeed, as Mr. M. suggests in the sub« 
sequent section, not only the construction of instruments but 
their ready use requires to be taught. 

Anxious to collect all the minutiz which relate to rural eco- 
nomy, the author does not suffer even a bird-trap or a rat-trap 
to pass unobserved. Experience has taught him that rats are 
more destructive animals than moles, and he wonders that 
farmers are not more attentive in securing themselves against 
their ravages. Towards the conclusion of the second volume, 
he recommends the erection of barns on piles, for this purpose; 
-and.in the first volume he states it to be his opinion that their 
destruction is so important, that it should be the object of a 
county rate. The quantity of corn which these animals destroy 
is immense; and if it be impossible absolutely to extirpate 
them, it should be remembered by farmers that, as rats 
cannot live without drinking, those places will be most 
free from them which are cut off from communication with 
water. As we are convinced that every method ought to be 
pursued to diminish the number of these vermin, we shall relate, 
in Mr. M.’s own words, a curious fact which he collected 
during his examination of the farm-yard-management prevalent. 
in the Maidstone districts : 


‘ A respectable yeoman, and most ingenious husbandman, in the 
neighbourhood of Maidstone, * has, for some years past, been pos- 
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«* Mr. Fow xe of Fant; to whom I am indebted gor much ia- 
formation.’ 
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sessed of 2 method of drawing them together, in numbers 3 and even 
of rendering them, in a degree, tame aud familiar; not, however, 
by any charm or faScinating lure; but by pursuing obvious and ra- 
tional means; and on principles similar to those employed, in taking 
mice, in the instance noticed, in YorKsHiRE, 

‘- The season, best adapted to the purpose, is that of summer ; 
when the barns are empty, and their allowance of provisions. short. 
At this time, such food-is provided, as is found, by experience, to 
be most agreeable to them. Wheat flour and sugar, scented with 
the oil of caraway, and formed into paste with water, has been found 
to bea favorite food. The chief didiculty of preparation lies in com- 
municating the scent, evenly to the whole, so as not to give pun- 
gency to any part. This is done, by rubbing the oil into the palms 
of the hands, and then rubbing the flour between them ; afterwards 
rubbing the flour and sugar together, in a similar manner. 

‘ A recluse part of the farm buildings, near their favorite haunt, 
being pitched on, and darkened, they are continued to be fed, with 
balls or bits of this palatable, wholesome paste, at stated times, or 
regular meals ; until the whole, or a-considerable number, of. those 
that inhabit the premises, are drawn together, and feed freely, on 
the food prepared for them ; when they are either coniclnerabiet ona 
platform, over which a falling trap is suspended, so as to drop instan- 
taneously, and inclose the whole collection ; or, which requires much 
less time and attention, a sufficient quantity of arsenic'is adJed.to the 
paste, to operate as a poison. 

* In adding this, as in giving the scent, much caution is required. 
The least grittiress offends, or alarms them ; so that the arsenic cannot 
be pounded too fine ; it ought to be elutriated, or washed over; by 
which means no particle, that is not capable of being momentarily 
suspended in water, can enter the composition ; which is made up, 
with this poisonous liquor, instead of pure water.’ 


To this must be added another invention of the same per- 
son, called 4 Vermin Trap, on a new principle. 


* It consists of a wooden box, or hutch, resembling the dog hutch 
or kennel, which ¢#s usually provided for the yard dog, to hide and 
sleep in; its form being that of the barn. It is divided, in the 
middle, by an open wire partition, running from end to end, and 
reaching from the ridge of the roof to the floor. One side of this 
partition is again divided, into two parts, or cages; one of them for 
a tame rabbit, the other for a live fowl, to allure the vermin. The 
other half of the hutch being formed into a falling box trap, to take 
them! Great numbers of weasels, stoats, and polecats (as well as 
domestic cats) have been caught, in coppices and hedgerows, by this 
most simple and ingenious, yet, when known, most obvious device.’ 

The Maidstone district being celebrated for its Hop culture, 
Mr. M. particularly enters into the natural history of this vege- 
table ; noticing its varieties,-—— the soil and subsoil most suitable 
to. it,—time of planting,— method, of manuring,--training, 
poling, picking, curing, packing, marketing expences, and pro- 
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duce; the latter; in Kent, he estimates at ten thousand acres, — 
bearing,’ on,an average of years, five thousand tons of hops. 

In giving the natural history of the Hop, Mr. Marshall relates 
a circumstance which, though he tells us that he received it from 
the largest and most successful hop planter that the island ever 
knew, we can scarcely credit ; viz. that cultivated or female hops 
are liable to change into seed hops or males. Mr.M. is disposed 
to think ‘that it may belong to the nature of diacious plants, 
whose rocts are perennial and stems annual, to do it occasionally.’ 
The subject is interesting to the botanist, who ought to inves- 
tigate the matter attentively, in order to ascertain the fact. 
‘Then, we may reason on it. 

The Hop harvest of England resembles the cheerful seasort 
of the vintage in warmer countries. It is not only a scene of 


labour, but of freedom, mirth, and pleasure. Mr. M. thus de- 
scribes it : : 


‘ The hop picking is a sort of jubilee; during which a licence 
of speech, and relaxation of manners, are authorised by custom : 
any thing may be said, and many things done, which would not pass 
uncensured, at another season. What strikes a stranger the most, 
as being himself concerned, is the homage with which he is received, 
on joining one of those licenced groups. The fairest, or the for- 
wardest, of the female pickers, having selected the finest. bunch of 
hops in her view, approaches him, with great respect,—and ‘ ‘wipes 
his.shoes”—or rather touches them with it ; and then offers it to 
him. ? 

‘ Whatever might be the origin of this singular custom, its modern 
‘intention is too evident to be mistaken, by those who attract its no- 
tice. It is that of collecting silver: which either goes towards the 
HOP sUPPER, that is always given, on the evening of the last day of 
picking 5 or 1s expended, in fulfilling another custom of the hop 
harvest, whose origin might be found equally difficult to be traced. 

‘ "This may be termed the pecoration oF HaTs. A few days 
hefore the picking is compleated, by any particular planter, the com- 
pany of pickers, belonging to such individual, decorate a hat, at 
their joint expence, with a handkerchief of gaudy hue, and with 
ribbons and gilded ornaments. ‘This 1s the hat of the head binman. 
Another ts adorned with ribbons, only. This isthe carter’s. These 
hats are exposed to public view, before the day of finishing, are dis- 
played at the hop supper, and afterwards worn in public; each com- 
pany endeavouring to outvie the other, in finery. . 

‘ These rustic feats, and the revelry which attends them, are tlie 
more excusable, as they close the labours of the year ; and may 
serve, by leaving favorable impressions of the past, to alleviate the 
sufferings of toils to come.’ 


‘Lo the long discussion of hops, are subjoined ‘ general re- 
marks on this article, as a species of farm-produce,’ which 
are not unworthy of the hop-grower’s notice. 


+ 3 After 
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After the Hop-grounds, the orchards of Kent engage our au- 
thor’s attention. Here he mentions a preservative for the stems 
of trees, which is in use ; and he recommends a home manufac- 
ture called gaz/e'wine, made from the black currant, as no 
contemptible substitute for Port-Wine. The receipt for making 
this British Port, he unfortunately does not give: but the pre- 
servative for guarding the stems of fruit trees from being in- 
jured by sheep and hares, he tells us, is simply a white wash, 
composed of lima, night soil, and water,+of such a consistency 
as to be put on with a brush. Any good chemist, we imagine, 
would form a more elegant recipe from this hint. — 

We believe that the observations made by Mr. M, on the 
Isle of ‘Vhanet are, on the whole, just,—though he appears 
to have explored that spot rapidly: but, when he proposes to 
inclose it, we question the wisdom of his advice. It is now 
extremely fertile, and its cultivators are rich; it is of a porous 
soil, and does not want ditches. By inclosing it, much ground 
would be lost; the fences would harbour birds, which would 
prevent the Thanet-farmer from growing some crops which 
are now raised with ease: much corn under the hedges would 
be stained, if not spoiled; and this islet might lose its character 
for the bright samples of barley which it now sends to market. 

There is one circumstance respecting farmers in the Isle of 
Thanet which our author has not mentioned, but which has 
been communicated to us as fact, viz. that they never admit . 
strangers even to help them to get in their harvest,—which, in 
this open, elevated, uninclosed country, is not liable soon to 
spoil on the ground. By this regulation, they avoid the risk of 
increasing their poor’s rate. 

To Mr. M.’s hints for the improvement of Romney Marsh, 
we can subscribe ; and probably the farmers of that district, if 
they can, will avail themselves of them. 

When Mr. Marshall proceeds to the Valley of Farnham, he 
condemns the practice of the, hop-growers in this celebrated 
district; viewing it in a national light. ‘ ‘The really * fine 
samples” of Farnham (he says) are in reality no other. than 
hops gathered under ripe ;? and he is of opinion that they are 


over-rated. 


‘ They have, certainly, one very powerful recommendation. They 
are dear ; bear-the best price; are ever at the top of the market. 
‘And although this may not always be a sufficient recommendation to 
gentlemen (by whom, I understand, the Farnham hops are chiefly 
consumed) it doubtless has its ro with their butlers. 

_ © Upon the whole, however, if through the name of Farnham 
hops, such a liquor can be produced, as will render malt liquor 
fashionable, and thereby lessen the presept inordinate import ot 
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foreign fruit liquors, it will be of less concern to the public, whether 
their estimated ‘merits, in'producing it, be real or imaginary.’ 


We have with pleasure followed Mr. M. into the Wealds of 
Kent and Sussex, and over the heaths of Surrey, and into the 
Isle of Wight: but into these districts we must not think of 
conducting our readers. 

In exploring the district of Petworth, he experienced the 
politeness of the Earl of Egremont, which he gratefully 
acknowleges. An interesting experiment made by this noble | 
Earl, on fatting porkers at grass, is here recorded; and Mr. 
M. assures us that this grass-pork was jirm! finely flavoured, 
and the colour peculiarly delicate. 

It'will however be of more importance to farmers, particu- 
larly those who cultivate strong soils, to attend to a hint which 
Mr. M. throws out to prevent the expensive process of lime- 
burning. As the effect of chalk as a manure on stiff soils 
depends on its being pulverized, and as it is burnt into lime 
solely for this purpose, he recommends, where fuel is scarce, 
the substitution of a mill, turned either by wind or water, to 
bruise it to the state of powder. 

‘We could extract many other instances, to prove the aythor’s 
solicitude to.aid the farmer in his important business, and to 
perfect the rural economy of the kingdom: but this article is 
already of sufficient extent, and the agricultural works of Mr, 
Marshall do not require our recommendation, 
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Art. VII. The ‘Gardens, a Poem. “Translated from the French 
of the Abbé de Lille. gto. pp. 120. .158. Boards. Edwards, 


1798. 


FR BsrecT for this poem has increased with the celebrity of 

the author, who is still living, and who.is regarded by his 
countrymen‘as the first .poet of the spresent age *. He ‘con- 
fesses, in his text and-notes, thatthe style of gardening which 
he ‘describes ‘ was -first-attempted with success in England, by 
Kent, a famous architect, ‘and designer of the-landscape garden 
_ which now begins to prevail all over Europe :’—but the -Abbé, 
supposing that the Chinese were the original inventors of this 
style, quotes Sir ‘William ‘Chambers’s Disstrtation ‘on Oriental 
Gardening, and mentions not Mr. Mason’s English Garden, nor 
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* We announced ‘this poem, in the original, inour Ixixth volume, 
p- 72. An English version of it,’also, was mentioned in our'vth'vo~ 
lume, ‘New Series, p. r5q. but whether ftom ‘inferiority ‘of transla- 
tion, or from“whatever Cause, we did not ’then experience that plea- 
‘sure in the perusal-of it‘whigh we'have' now derived, 
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Mr. Walpole’s (late Lord Orford) Essay on Modern Gardening, 
though both must have appeared ‘before this poem was pub- 
dished. 

The truth is that the English taste in gardens, and laying 
out the grounds surrounding villas and great provincial man- 
sions, was suggested by Milton, (in his description of the 
garden of Eden,) by Addison, and by Pope, and was pursued 
and reduced to practice by Kent and Brown, a considerable 
time before even tradition had carried it to the continent. We 

“were certainly the first in Europe who quitted the regular 
style, and destroyed parterres, straight lines, vegetable sculpture; 
syinmetry, and unnatural regularity, to give place to open pro- 
spects and inequalities of ground; in order to catch a view of 
distant hills, woods, and flowing (not stagnant) waters : imitat- 
ing rivers at least, by concealing the beginning and termination 
of lakes and pieces of standing water, and giving to the whole 
the semblance of Nature’s work. 

From what we read in Sir William Chambers’s Dissertation, 
in Pere du Halde, and other missionaries$ and travellers, and 
from what we hear related concerning the magnificence, 
splendour, art, and refinement of the Chinese in imitating na- 
ture, ex grand, we are unable, (and, let us hope, unwilling,) 
from the enormous expence and occupation of soil, to copy their 
extravagance in gardening. Yet, though the simplicity, free- 
dom, and unaffected imitation of nature in laying out pleasure 
grounds, on a small scale, may perhaps have been practised by 
the Chinese in much higher antiquity than by ourselves, we 
rather think that this method was invented a second time in 
England, and came on progressively from the precepts of Bacon, 
Wotton, Milton, Addison, and Pope, than that it was stolen 
or servilely imitated from the practice of any other country. 
Lord Orford and Mr. Mason are offend@d with the French 
writers on the present irregular style of gardening, for assert- 
ing that we had it from China; ascribing to envy their un- 
willingness to allow us the merit of invention :—but however 
they may wish to rob us of this sprig of laure}, there is English 
authority for the supposition: for Sir William Temple, when 
describing Moor Park (which was entirely in the old geometric 
style) as the sweetest place that he had ever seen in his life at 
home or abroad, adds: ** What I have said of the best forms of 
gardens is meant only of such as are in some sort regular; for 
there may be other forms wholly irregular, that may, for aught 
I know, have more beauty than any of the others ;—— some- 
thing of this kind I have seen in some places, but heard more 
of it from others, who have lived among the CHINESES.” 
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Though we were at war with France before this work was 
first published (7782), yet, from the urbanity of the author 
towards us, the poem was thought by some to spring from the 
remains of the Anglomania which was said to have raged in 
that country previously to this war. Not a hostile nor an in- 
vidious reflection against this nation escapes him throuvhout the 
whole work; and though, in civility to his countrymen, he 
is obliged to say that he does not venture to decide between 
the merit of Le Notre and Kent, 


‘ Each to our choice presents a separate claim, 
But both are equal candidates for fame,’ 
yet he abandons the works of the one to destruction, and 
adopts for imitation those of the other. He recommends 
Milton’s description of Paradise as a model for gardens, and 
owns that England taught his countrymen how to cover and 
embellish the earth 
———** Mais enfin Angleterre 

Nous apprit Part d’orner et ad’ habiller la terre.”’ 

He also recommends Wheatley’s description of the wild and 
grand features of Middleton-dale, and Dove-dale, and ter- 
minates his poem with an E/oge on Captain Cook, our celebrated 
circumnavigator. Exclusively of these civilities, the doctrine 
which he endeavours to instil into the taste of his countrvmen 
in laying out garden grounds is so entirely English, though the 
poetical dress is his own, that our taste ought to be flattered 
by this adoption, as much as by good translations of our best 
classical writers into the language of a foreign learned country. 

This is ** breaking ground at a great distance:” but we 
thought it necessary to say thus much respecting the original, 
in the way of préface to the present translation, before we 
entered on a discussion of its merits. 

We have now to observe that this version, which is avowed!y 
executed by a Lady, does great honour to her sex: for we 
scarcely remember to have seen, since the establishment of our 
court of inquiry, poetry translated with such exactness, facility, 
spirit, and elegance. 

We cannot resist the pleasure of presenting to our readers 


¢‘ Tue TrRANSLATOR’S PROLOGUE. 


$ While Genius smiles in deathless wreaths attired, 
And points the model Taste herself inspired, 
My timid numbers urge no boasting claim, 
Nor ask one laurel of immortal Fame ; 
Destined alone to charm the curious ear 
Of youthful auditors, who pressed to hear 
Of scenes congenial with their artless age, 
Themselves unskilled to ken the foreign page, 
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Yet shall my cold, interpretative lays, 

Be viewed with rapture, and be crowned with praise ; 
Oft when this heart no more shall joy, or grieve,. 

A grateful tribute from their lips receive ; 

Bid life’s gay hopes a tear to Feeling spare, . 
In tender memory of a mother’s care. 

Till the wild flowers they place around my tomb, 
Till they, so lovely now, no more shall bloom, 

Oh Nature! guardian of maternal love, 

Protect these numbers which thy influence prove ; 

No Muse from me, alas! her pride receives ; 

Deign Thou with myrtles to adorn my leaves.’ 


In our extracts from the poem itself, if we could afford suf- 
ficient space, it would be but just to insert the original of each 
passage with the English version: as, by comparison, the 
reader would perceive that a translation of prose into prose 
could hardly be more close and literal;— and that this is 
achieved without being either prosaic or laboured, 

For instance, Chant 1. Trench, gto. edit. p. g. 

‘¢ Fe dirai comment Part dans de frais pn 
Dirige Peau, les fleurs, les gazons, les ombrages.”? 

I'nglish, p. 1. 

‘ I sing how art the imperfect landscape aids, 
Directs the flowers, the water, lawns, and shades,’ 


French, p. 10. 
“¢ N’empruntons point ici d’ornement étranger 3 
Viens, de mes propres fleurs mon front va s’ombrager 3 
Et, comme un rayon pur colore un beau nuage, 
Des couleurs du sujet je teindrai mon langage,” 


English, p. 2. 
‘« Here let no borrowed ornaments be found, 
With my own garlands be my temples bound ; ) 


As summer clouds are tinged by glowing rays, 
The colours of my theme shall paint my lays,’ 


French, p. 11. 
“6 Et quand les dieux offroient un Elysée aux sages, 
Etoit-ce des palais ? c’étoit de verds bocages ; 
C’étoit des prés fleuris, sejour des doux loisirs, 
On d’une longue pais ils goutoient les plaisirs.” 
English, p. 3. 
¢ And, when the good implored immortal powers, 
They asked not grandeur, but Elysian bowers, 
Free in cool shades and flowery meads to rove, 
Eternal peace, and endless joys to prove.’ 


No pains were taken in selecting these passages; they 
were the first which we compared with the original; and, 
as we find the infusion equally correct and happy through a 
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the four cantos of ‘the pocm, we shall now only “cite the 
translation. | 
We think that the English taste in gardens is accurately de. 
Scribed in the following passage : 


¢ Insult not Nature with absurd expense, 
Nor:spoil her simple charms by vain pretence. 
Weigh well the subject, be with caution bold, 
, Profuse of gentus, not profuse of gold. 
Less grand than lovely, ‘decked with modest care, 
A Garden one vast picture should appear. 
See with a:painter’s eye. The fields array, 
The numerous tints their varying hues display, 
The gleams.of light, the masses of the shade, 
. "The changes by the hours and seasons made, 
he bright enamel of the grass-clad ground, 
“Phe laughing hills with golden harvests crowned, 
‘The rocks, the streams, the flowers, each varying tree, 
These-should your colours, ‘canvas, pencils be ; 
Nature is yeurs, and your prolific hand 
Must, to create, her elements command.’ 
‘The next 'ten lines, after having considered the genius of the 
ce to be embellished, supply an admirable precept : 
¢ But, ‘ere you plant, ere your adventurous spade 
* . Inthe maternal’soil a wound has made, 
To form your gardens with unerring taste, 
Observe how Nature’s choicest works are traced. 
Oft as through unfrequented paths you rove, 
What magic views your admiration move ! 
What fascinating scenes your steps arrest, 
And with a pensive pleasure fill your breast ! 
From the most striking be your models drawn, 
And learn‘of landscape, landscape to adorn.’ 

The following verses are an expansion of Pope’s admirable 

counsel : 

¢ On Imitation ills unnumbered wait 

How to surmouut or shun them, Muse! relate, 
This rage too oft engenders forced effects. 
Aim not at beauties which the soil rejects. 
First to your site judiciously attend, 
Consult its God, and to its Genius bend ; 
Their laws despised, how oft are scenes misplaced, 
Disfigured, changed, by artists void of taste, 
“Who, by the beauties they absurdly choose, 
Réturn ‘to spoil-in France Italian views.’ 

The subsequent passage, in which the author advises us to 
take lessons from painters, merit insertion equally for the 
original sentiment and its English dress : : 

¢, Aptly discover, boldly daring, seize 
Whate’er your soil admits with grateful ease ; 
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A grace adopted thus with happy skill, 
Surpasses Nature, yet *tis Nature still. 
This choice made Berghem and Le Poussin shine; 
Study, and emulate their works divine. 


What landscape freely to the a lent, 
Let Art pay Nature to its full extent.’ 


The succeeding beautiful lines and sentiments are translated 
almost verbatim, and are equal, if not superior, to the ori- 


ginal : 


¢ There are more.pleasing cares, a happier art; 


Charm not the eye alone, but touch the heart. 


’ Have you the hidden sympathies between 


Still life and animated beings:seen ? 

Have you not heard, when fields and woods rejoice, 
Their silent eloquence, their secret voice ? 

Give the effect. Mark-too, from grave to gay; 
From grand to simple, how we love to stray : 

To please each taste, combine each varying style, 
Spread gloom around, or bid the landscape smile 5. 
There let the painter’s touch new charms acquire, 
Let Inspiration’s breath the poet fire ; 

‘The sage in shades.a calm retirement find, 

And faithful Memory bless the happy mind ; 
There Love’s pale votaries their vigils keep, 

And there the wretched unmolested weep.’ 


At p.17. we find old-fashioned French and Dutch gardene 
ing well stigmatized and discarded : : 


We dare not venture any farther into this more beautiful 


¢ Go to your antique mansions, there survey 


Those studied nothings, those-expensive toys, 
Gay arbours, basons, runnels, naked boys; 
The sums by Artifice there thrown away, | 

To gild a spot which pleases but a day, 

Would dress a country if employed with serise : 
Yield then to Genius false magnificence : : 
And toa garden changed let France one day 
A second Eden to the world display.’ 


gatden than that of Alcinous, from the allurements of which 
Wwe already find it difficult to retreat: yet, during our-captivity 
in these enchanted bowers, we have made a discovery whic 
is not unpleasant to our feelings; and which is that, often as 
t has been insinuated (by authors whose works we have cen- 
sured) that we have a malignant joy in condemning, we can 
assert per contra, with the utmost truth, that our pleasure in 
bestowing praise, when clearly and indisputably due, as in 


the present case, affords us a delight which the castig 
dulness and absurdity never produced. 


After 
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After all the well-merited encomiums which we haye 
bestowed on this translation, we have a few slight defects to 
point out; which we cannot do without expressing our wonder 
that their number is so inconsiderable. 

P.67. Speaking of springs, and the circulation of water 
through a pleasure-ground, we find a line which is somewhat 
prosaic, and which might easily be amended : 

‘ New life, new freshness, every where dispense.’ 

Suppose the distich were to run thus : 


* And ve streams, rivers, lakes, and fountains, thence 
New life, new freshness, at all points dispense ?” 
P.73. 2d period, still speaking of water, a little prosaic 
harshness occurs in the four following lines : | 


‘ Such magic influence thy soft murmurs boast, 
Kind stream, the deneft shall not be lost ; 
Preserving still the simple style I love, 

Let me, if possible, thy charms improve.’ 


Would not these lines admit of the following change ? 


¢ Such magic influence thy soft murmurs boast, 
Kind stream, nor shall the enchanting boon be lost ; 
Preserving still the simple style I love, 
Lach nerve (li strain thy bounty to improve.’ 

P. 76. * Importunates the ear’. We fear that grammarians 
and philologers will not allow the adjective importunate to be 
converted into a verb. Perhaps the unwarrantable word may . 
be avoided thus— 


* Offends the dainty ear of captious taste.’ 
P.77. Speaking of small projections of land breaking the 
strait line of a river or piece of water, ‘ advance into the waves 
is harsh and heavy :—suppose the couplet ran thus: i 


. 
, om Aa. ae 


¢ Now let the ground obtrusive check the waves, 

Now yield them cool recesses, rocky caves,’ 

P.107. We could wish that the expressions—the art ff 
gardening—and rich incidents, werea little ennobled by mot 

poetic language. 

Perhaps in a 2d edit. the fair translatress, whose ingenious 
labours have so nearly approached perfection, may not deem 

these minute defects unworthy of a moment’s consideration. ’ 
We ought not to conclude this article without taking notice 
‘ofthe beautiful manner in which this book is published: not 
‘only has the highest degree of excellence been attained as fat 
as paper, types, and accuracy are concerned, but so exquisite 
are the embellishments, said to, be invented by Vieira and Bare 
tolozzi, that we should have supposed them, if anqnymous 
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(like the transiation,) to have been designed by the elegant 
and admirable pencil of Lady D1. Beauclerc, 





=> 
—_—— 


Art. VIII. Asiatic Researches, Vol. IV. 4to. Printed at Cal- 
cutta; S8vo. London, Vernor and Hood. 


[Article concluded from p. 141.] 


On the Traces of the Hindu Language and Literature extant 
among the Malays, By William Marsden, £sq. 


A Lt the late researches in India concur to prove the‘extensive 
‘ diffusion and influence of the Sanscrit, or antient language 
of the Hindus. Many of the familiar and elementary words 
in the Malayse are clearly derived from that source. Those 
terms, too, are anterior to such as-were introduced by-the 
Mohammedan conquest, and betray their Arabic origin. — It is 
not dithcult to account for this, since a commercial intercourse 
has always subsisted between the Spice Islands and the manus 
facturing parts of India. The compositions of -the Malays like» 
wise bear evident marks of an acquaintance with the poetry 


and mythology of the Hindus. 


On three natural Productions of Sumatra. By John Macdo- 
donald, Fsg. | 


The first of these is camphor, which in its first stage is 3% 


essential oil, and becomes concreted only in the maturity o! 
vegetation. .[he tree which produces this valuable drug has 
athick trunk, and leaves resembling those of the bay; it is 
soft, and easily worked for domestic purposes. The method 
of collecting the camphor is thus accurately described : . 

‘The Sumatrans, previous to their setting out in quest of camphor, 


assemble on the confines of the country they intend exploring, and 
discharge a variety of religious duties and ceremonies, calculated, in 


‘their opinion, to promote the future success of their undertaking. 


They enter the woods, and, from experience, soon distinguish suc 
trees as contain camphor. ‘They pierce them, and if they yield ofl 
plentifully, it is presumed they conta‘n concreted camphor, which is 
found in small whitish flakes, situated, perpendicularly, in irregular 
veins, in and near the centres of the trees. The tree is cut down 
divided into junks, and carefully divested of its camphor. When the 
olhas been drawn off from young trees, the camphor, which they 
afterwards afford, is of a less valuable nature, and is.termed Jelly or 
foot camphor, in proportion to the degree of affinity it bears to head, 
or the best sort. When brought for sale, it is repeatedly soaked 
and washed in soapy water to separate from it all heterogenous and 
tandy particles, that may have adhered to it. When clean it will 
‘ink in water, and be of a white, glossy, smooth appearance, tendin 
to transparency. After it has been washed, it is passed — 
three 
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three sieves of differing textures, sa as to be divided into head, Jeff 

and foot camphor: certain proportions of eacls compose the chen 
made up for the Ching market, where they are sold for 350/, ster. 
‘ling, nearly. The capoor (a word of Arabic origin) matee, or dead 
camphor, is carefully separated from the three divisions, by an acute. 
ness of distinction, acquired by the eye and hand from habit and at. 
‘tention, and, being mixed with the imperfect kind mentioned above, 
is pounded in a mortar and distributed among proportional quantities 
of foot camphor. This capoor-matee is sometimes procured by boilin 

down: the thickest part of the oil, or by taking the sediment of the 
best oil, after it lias settled at least twenty-four hours.’ 


The: price of camphor must in time rise enormously, since 
scarcely one tree-in three hundred is found to contain it. The 
oil, which, is. more easily procured, would probably serve asa 
substitute, ; 

The next article is. the Coral of Sumatra. The author, 
strangely cnough, adopts the exploded,opinion that corals are 
a sort of imperfect plants :—but, as Sir William Jones properly 
remarked, * it seems at length to be settled among naturalists, 
that corals and corallines. are the cretaceous habitations of ani. 
mals.” In the. Indian seas, as in the Pacific Ocean, there isa 
continual and rapid formation of coral rocks and islands. Mr, _ 
Macdonald gives some convincing observations of his own, re. 
specting the growth of the shelves near the coasts of Sumatra, 

The third production is. the Copper of Sumatra. ‘The ore is 
found over a considerable extent of the hills of Mucchy, near to 
the sea, and north of our extreme settlement of Tappanooly, 
A considerable quantity is annually collected on the surface, 
by the natives. ‘Their mode of smelting is extremely simple: 
they choose a level spot of clay, in which they cut holes for 
receiving the fused metal; and having heated the ground in- 
tensely, in order to render it very dry, they heap up the ore inter- 
mingled with wood, charcoal, and other inflammable matters 
The metal requires several smeltings to render it soft and duc, 
tile, and is found to contain a notable proportion of gold; 

which abounds so much in Sumatra. 


On the Andaman Islands. By Lieut. R. H. Colebrooke. 

We are sorry that our limits will not allow us to notice this 
paper so fully as it deserves. The islands which it describe 
lie on the east side of the Bay of Bengal. The Great Ands 
man is 140 miles in length and 20 in breadth; its coasts. at 
indented with deep bays, affording excellent harbours. Th 
interior of the country is covered with ‘a variety of tall trees 
darkened hy the intermixture of creepers, parasite plants, ‘ 
underwood ; forming altogether a vast and- almost-impervio# 
forest. ‘Phe caverns on the shore give shelter to the birds . 
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build the edible nests, which fetch a very. high, price in the. 


China market. 

The inhabitants of these islands:are but one degree removed 
from brutes. They go entirely naked, and live in: huts the- 
rudest and.most wretched that can be imagined. Their colour 
is jet black, their stature small, and their aspect uncouth., 
They have slender mis-shapen limbs, prominent bellies, woolly 
heads, thick lips, and flat noses. Their moral characteristics, 
are as repulsive as their physical qualities.. ‘Che men, crafty, 
and revengeful, testify an unconquerable aversion to strangers. 
Sometimes they dart a look of contempt and defiance, accom. 
panied by every ferocious gesture, At other times, they. will 
insidiously make a show of cordiality only to decoy their visit- 
ors to certain destruction. Absolutely without tillage, this 
savage race spend their days in the search of a scanty and 
wretched sustenance, and the heaviest part of the toil falls to 
the share of the women; yet both sexes are, active, loquacious, 
and fond of singing and dancing.--A specimen of their. voca- 
bulary is subjoined. 


On Barren Island, and its Volcano. By the same. 

This singular island, of which a drawing is given, seems to 
owe its formation to a volcano which yet continues in a) vie- 
lent state of eruption. 


On the Islands Nancowry and Comarty. By the same. 

The space between these small islands forms. an excellent 
and capacious harbour, of which the eastern entrance is pro- 
tected by an islet, called Trikut, on which the Danes have 
long kept a petty garrison. ‘hese islands, which are nearl 
centrically situated among the Nicobar islands, are of rich 
soil, but mostly covered with wood. The few inhabitants 
whom they contain have their low villages ranged along the 
shore, with tall beacons in front, and a little advanced into the 
water. The Nicobareans resemble the Mafays in their colour 
and features. They are robust but indolent, devolving the 
greatest part of the toil on the women, who are of much smaller 
stature than the men, and have their hair shaved or closely 
cropt. The most singular fact in the history of these people 
is an extraordinary ceremony which they perform annually in 
honour of the dead; and which we shall relate in the words 
of the intelligent author : | 


‘© On the anniversary of this festival, if it. can be so called, their 
houses are decorated with garlands of flowers, fruits, and branches 
of trees. The people of each village assemble, drest in their beag 
attire, at the principal house in the place, where they spend the day 
in 2 convivial manner; the men, sitting apart from the women, smoke 
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tobacco and intoxicate themselves, while the latter are nursing theif 
children, and employed iu preparations for the mournful business of 
the night. At a certain hour of the afternoon, announced by strik- 
ing the Goung *, the women set up the most dismal howls and la- 
mentations, which they continue without intermission till about sun 
set ; when the whole party gets up, and walks in procession to the 
burying ground. Arrived at the place, they form a circle around 
one of the graves, when a stake, planted exactly over the head of 
the corpse, is pulled up. The woman who is nearest of kin to the 
deceased, steps out from the crowd, digs up the scull +, and draws 
it up with her hands. At sight of the bones, her strength seems to 
fail her ; she shrieks, she sobs; and tears of anguish abundantly fall 
on the mouldering object of her pious care. She clears it from the 


‘earth, scrapes off the festering flesh, and laves it plentifully with the 


milk of fregh cocoa nuts, supplied by the bystanders ; after which 
she rubs it éver with an infusion of saffron, and wraps it carefully in 
a piece of new cloth. It is then deposited again in the earth, and 
covered up ; the stake is replanted, and hung with the various trap- 
pings and implements belonging to the deceased. They proceed 
then to the other graves, and the whole night is spent in repetition of 
these dismal and disgusting rites. : 

‘On the morning following, the ceremony is concluded by an of.- 


fering of many fat swine, when the sacrifice, made to the dead, af- 


. fords an ample feast to the living; they besmear themselves with the 


blood“of the slaughtered hows, and some, more voracious than others, 
eat the flesh raw. They have various ways however of dressing-their 
meat, but always eat it without salt. A kind of paste made of. the 
mellori serves them for bread, and they finish their repast with copi- 
ous potations of taury.’ : 

The Nicobareans are honest, hospitable, and strictly ob- 
servant of truth. ‘Their only vice (if what is accompanied, 
with mirth and good-humour can deserve that name) is their 
fondness.for intoxication. 


An Account of the present State of Delhi. By Lieut. W- 


Francklin. 


The ruins of.the city of De/bi, the famed seat of Mussul- . 


man sovereignty in Hindustan, bespeak its antient opulence and 
splendour. ‘They occupy a space of twenty miles in circuit, 
crowded with magnificent palaces and temples, with spacious 
gardens and country houses; and the whole had been watered 


Ben 





¢ * An instrument of brass somewhat like the Gurry of Bengal. Its 
sound is more. hollow.’ 
‘+ We were present at the ceremony on the 1st of February, 17905 


when the first scull we saw was that of a woman, who had been ~ 


buried but a few months before. It was then dug up for the first 
time by her daughter. This office, we are told, is always performed 
by the women, which ever sex the scull belongs to. A man in a 
fantastic garb officiates as priest.’ 
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by a noble canal. For the particulars, we thust refer to the 
description ; which appeats to be accurate. 


A Description of the Cuttub Minar. By Ensign James T, 
Blunt, of the Engineers. Ey 2 ee P56 

This superb columa ‘consists of, fine red granite, with flu- 
tings which ‘correspond to a polygon base of twenty-seven sides, 
and has four balconies at different elevations, ,From the up- 
permost one, a pillar of white marble rises to the height of 40 
feet, crowned with a spacious cupola. ‘The whole height of 
the Cuttub Minar was found, by trigonometrical measgrement, 
to be 2421 fect. This monument was erected by Cuttub 
Shaw, who reigned at Delhi between the years 1205 and 
1210 of the Christian xrz, and seems to have been designed 
for the minaret of a stupendous mosque, which was never 
completed. : ? 


Some Account of the Cave in the Island of Elephanta. By J. 
Coldingham, Esg. . 9 # hepa 
The public already possess several. accounts of this most 
antient and stupendous monument of the arts and industry, 
the mythology and religion, of the Hindus. The. gigantic 
figures, with multiplied peed or limbs,,,are here carefully de- 
scribed ; and our conceptions are assisted by, drawings of. the. 
plan of the cave, and of the principal sculptures on the wall. 
For many particulars, see the 3¢ vol. of our General Index, 


Extract froma Diary of a Journey over the Great Desart, "ee 
Aleppo to Bussora, in April 1782. Communicated by Sir Williath 
Dunkin, and published with a View to direct the Attention of fu= 
ture Travellers to the Ruins described in it. — | 


At the distance of forty miles from Palmyra and fifty from tlie” 


Euphrates, the travellers came toa place called Castrohucin ot 
Calamy, and were astonished on observing the ruins of magnifi-. 
cent structures. ‘Chey saw first a square, each side of which wag 


abont 400 yards in length, and the walls 40 féet/high, ity many 


places entire. ‘The front was eomposed of farge blocks: of 
marble exquisitely finished. The arches, columns, sculpture, 
and the whole architecture, were of the most delicate propor- 
tions, and not inferior to those represefited in Wood’s plates of 
the ruins of Paimyra. 


A Dissertation on Semiramis, the Origin of Mecca, &c. From 
the Hindu Sacred Books. By Lieut. Francis Wilford. 

We are here presented with a species of cosmogony which 
is not devoid of ingenuity and poetic fancy. The Phallus or 
Linga, the instrument and symbol of propagation; holds a'‘con= 
spicuous place in the mythological tales‘of the’Hindus, Sazi- 

Rav--MarcuH, 1799. | — Rama, 
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Rama, which from the derivation,in Sanscrit signifies Isis dale 
lying in the fir-tree, is plainly the Semiramis of antient Europe, 
Mocshesa or Mocsha-st’han is mentioned in the Puranas as a 
most holy place, atid seems to havé-been no other than’ the 





present Mecca, The dove was worshipped in Arabia, Syria, 


and India ; atid it is related of Mohammed that, in the fervour 
ofhis zeal against ‘idolatry, ‘he’raiséd’ Ali on his shoulders for 
the purpose of demolishing a wooden image of that bird, which 
stood in the teniple of Mecca. The Hindus insist that the 
black ‘stone in the wall of the Caaba was the Linga of Maha- 
deva. ‘Unable, however, to compress an abstract of this 
Jearned paper, we ‘recommend it to the perusal of our curious 
eéaders. RR. Sises. - 

A’ Treatise on the Barometer. By Francis Balfour, Esq. - 1 
Why a few desultory remarks‘on the variations of the ba- 
rometer are styled a treatise, we are at a loss to conceive. The 
authér, who is:a-physician, some years agb wrote a book ta 
prove that fevers are marked with diurnal and septennial pe- 
riods **;' and though the*notion of celestial influences. has been 
lotig explodéd, “he was Reitous; in ‘pursuance of his hypothe- 


sis; ‘to’ inquire witétht? analogous changes do not occur in the 


atthosphere, The #éSuit’of:2 month’s observations was, that, 


itt ‘the’ interval” between’ fen at ‘night’ and ‘six in the morning, 
and between ‘ten’ it the morning and six in. the evening, ‘the 
mercury in the ‘batémeter falls somewhat; and that-between 
six and ten in the morning, and between-the same hours inthe 
evening, there is generally a small rise,, These. are what the 
Doctor would call: diurnal variations ; and he expresses a hope 


that, if the register was extended, septennial variations would: 


likewise appear. The-steady climate of India would certainly 
be favourable .for such observations: but fluctuations. similar 


to. the above haye been remarked in Europe by. Cotte Toaldo,: 


Van Swinden, and others; and it is not difficult to assignyan 
adequate cause,. without having ‘recourse to any new agency. 


It is enough to consider the heating and consequent rarefaction, 
of the air during the progress of the day, modified by this cir-. 


cumstance, that the heat, is principally excited at the surface, 


and is. thence slowly communicated to the upper regions. The: 
notion of the visible and immediate effect of the moon on the: 


changes of the weather is, with few exceptions, confined to.the 

vulgar. * | | Ei weit h fad 
Description of the Yak of Tartary, called. Soora-Goy; or the 

Bushy-tailed Bull of Tibet. . By Lieutenant Samuel Turner. 
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This animal resembles the English bull in‘size and figure, but 
is covered with a thick coat of long hair, which in the tail is ex- 
tremely bushy and flowing. It pastures on the short herbage 
of the coldest parts of Tibet, ea rich milk and ccd 


butter, and is of vast impbdrtance to. the...Tartars. Tis: 
skin is made into caps and jackets; ,its hair is manufactured) 
into tents and ropes; and its profuse tail, under the name of 
chowry, is deemed throughout the East an -article- of Juxury 
and parade.—An engraving accompanies the description. ; 


On the Loris, or Slow-paced Lemur. By the President (Sir 
William Jones). 
We' must here refer the naturalist to the article itself. 


On the Dhanésa, or Indian Buceros. By Lieut, Charles White; 
communicated by Lieut, Frazer. 

This very singular bird feeds on the mux vomica, Its fat is 
esteemed highly medicinal by the natives. 


ard the fpees 


Additional Remarks on the Spikenard of the Antients. By the 


President (Sir William Jones). 
We cannot, for want of room, enter into the merits of this 
learned paper, which is chiefly a reply to what Dr. Blane hail’ 


' written on the subject. It maintains, with much appearance 


ef evidence, that the true nard is not a fragrant grass, but a 
species of valerian, which grows in the remotest and hilly parts 
of India. 


Botanical Observations on the Spikenard of the Antients ;<in= 
tended as a Supplement to the late Sir William Jae Papers on 
that Subject. “By William Roxburgh, M7. D. | 


On the Plant Morinda, and its Uses. By William Hunter, Esq. 

This plant, of which the root affords a:colouring- matter used 
for dyeing in the East, grows:to a moderateesized tree, called 
Aal. It is extensively cultivated in Md/ava, and is exported 
in large quantities to Guzerat and the northern jparts of Hin« 


dustan. It requires a rich black soil, and a»situation rather 
humid. In the third year after the seed !ig sown, thé root is! 
dug up.— Fixed with alum, it strikes-a fine red, and, with the: 


addition of martial vitriol, affords a chocolate colour. 


Prosopis. ACULEATA, .KoEnic. Tshamie of the Hindus f 


the Northern Gircars. By Dr. Roxburgh. 
A Description of the Fonesia. By the same. 


A Catalogue of Indian Plants, ‘comprehending their Sanscrit and . 
as many of as Linnean Generic Names as could with any Degree: 


of Precision be ascertained. By the late President (Sir William! 


J ones), 


Y 2 Botanical 
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- Botanical Observations on select Indian Plants. By the same, 
The nature and extent of these papers oblige us to refer our 
botanical readers to the articles themselves. The last will be 
particularly acceptable to the curjous in flowers, and indeed to 
all who have had the fortune of visiting the luxuriant climate 


of India. | 





+7 


We have now gone through the whole of this volume ; and 
after the detailed account which we have given of its contents, 


it is scarcely necessary for us to remark on its aggregate vale, 
Our readers will judge for themselves, 


Les..e . 








Arr. IX. Reports, with Plans, Sections, Sc. of the proposed Dry 
Tunnel, or Passage, from Gravesend, in Kent, to Tilbury, in Essexy 
demonstrating its Practicability, and great Importance to the two 
Counties, and to the Nation at large: also on a Canal from near 

Gravesend to. Stroud. With some Miscellaneous and Practical 
Observations. By R, Dodd, Engineer. Illustrated with Plates. 
4to, pp. 28. 5s. J. Taylor. 1798. | 


HE idea of forming a subagucous communication between 
# distant shores by’a dry road, we believe, is perfectly new; 
and in many. situations, where it is impracticable to, erect a-su< 
-perstructure ia the form ofa bridge, or where the ferry is both 
‘uncertain and dangerous, a successful work of that kind must 
be of the greatest.importance. Some of these impediments 
being found to exist on the Thames, about Gravesend, have 
given occasion to the present curious proposal; which has 
greatly excited the attention of the public, and has met with 
liberal encoutagement from the neighbouring gentry. Mr. 
Dodd says, in:his first report, 


4. The measure now projected, will save the necessity of passing hy 
London bridge, and thereby a circuit of near 50 miles, independent 
of its. giving ample. opportunity for various establishments, and agri- 
enltanad improvement ; and I thiuk it would argue an apathy net to | 
be expected in the inhabitants of these two great counties, . not to 
pursue the important benefits to be obtained from this scheme, 80. re» 
cipro¢ally advantageous to each county: certainly any neglect must 
cal loudly for censure; for where two countics of such magnitude 
can be joined at so small an expence, it ought not to be omitted, as 
it will add ‘to their commerce, population, and convenience. 
© Probably the hand of Nature never formed a better situation for 
this purpose, than at or near Gravesend, on the river Thames, from 
the eligrbility of the shores on both sides. the river, and the apparent 
rock of chalk to pass. through. I should recommend the form ofthis . 
passage or tunnel to be cylindrical, wholly made with, key-stones ; 
therefore the greater the pressure the stronger will be the work 3 
: having 
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having a diameter of 16 feet in the clear, which will be a sufficient 
width for foot, horse, and carriage passengers; to be illuminated 
with lamps, and a steam engine to draw its drainage water, if neces- 
sary. Upon this scale, I shall give a general estimate from ocular 
observations. 

‘ I conceive that 900 yards of tunnelling will be sufficient for 
passing under the bed of the river, and keeping each of its extremes 
at a proper distance from the banks; at what depth it must pag 
under the bed of the river, can only be determined by our boriuigs 
hereafter, made in an actual survey, to determine its strata, &c&.’ 


Subsequently to that survey, he continues ; 


‘ I shall now proceed to give some general remarks res rey 
paces and execution of this novel and interesting scheme. The 
ength of the line is goo yards, which will pass from about 20 to 30 
feet below the bed of the river; the depth of water in the deepest 
parts above the tunnel, is 11 fathom, or 66 feet, in the highest equi- 
nox spring tides; therefore the crown of the arch may be considered 
as not exceeding 96 feet, from the summit water-line, which will 
roduce an inclination from an horizontal line of nearly 4 inches. in a 
zat: The tunnel may be constructed either of stone or briek ; the 
ower segment of which will of course be the first executed, and the 
upper one from centres of a proper figure; the whole wrought fn 
terrass, and sufficiently bedded in clay, to admit no water; and for 
greater security, we proceed with a small pet at a time, that we 
may not too much disturb the strata in wor | 
circle is completed by the workmen, it will be of a strength superior 
to the original bed of chalk we pass through: from the actual 
borings made to determine the strata, I find we have to pet neatly 
the whole way through chalk; but some small portion of. the way, 
on the Essex side, through an excellent clay, mixed ,in some places 
with a portion of petrified vegetable substances, covered over, beyond 
high-water-mark, with a few feet of rich loamy mould; but on the 
Kentish shore, a solid chalk rock presents ‘tack? to the surface.’ 


The following observations on tunnels also occur : 


‘ It is worth while here to remark the grand ytility of this tunnel, 
by opening extensive roads in the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Esséxs 
Kent, and Sussex ; and that its extremities are near to thé points of 
the great leading north and south roads of Kent and Essex. This 
communication, when once completed, will be superior to any ee 
as from its strength and durability it would require little repair for 
ages. As to the praeticability of its execution, it cannot admit 
a doubt, if we adopt the old adage, that what has been done, may 
be done again. I have already mentioned that excavations or pase 
sages are made under the sea at Whitehaven for upwards of one mile 
in length, and on a much larger scale than necessary for this proposed 
tuiniel 5 add to these, those passing under the rivers Wear and Tyne, 


as adopted by the coal-niiners for the purpose of passing coal from 
‘oné side of the river to the other. Necessity gave rise to these in- 
ventions, from the cause of working out the coal on one side, and 


then driving a tunnel or drift to. the other ; by which means, they 
Y 3 obtained 


ing. When the entire — 
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Obtained coal from the opposite side, without being at the expence 
of making shafts for raising it. The first circumstance that I reco}. 
lect of this nature, took place at Wylam colliery, on the river Tyne, 
‘some: years ago ; since which period the whole of the coal has been 
wrought on the south side, and passed through a tunnel under the 
river, and brought up the shaft to the bank on the north side. Within 
these few months, the extensive colliery of Walkers, so well known 
for the superior quality of coal it sends to the London market, has 
adopted a similar measure. 

‘The earliest tunnel that we have account of for the purpose of 
inland navigation, was executed by that able engineer, Mons. Riquet, 
to convey the canal of Lanquedoc through a mountain near Beziers, 
It is cut into a lofty arcade, and the greatest part of the way lined 
with free-stone, except towards the ends, where it is only hewn 
through the rock, which is of a soft sulphurous substance. 
om The first executed im this country was by the ingenious Mr, 

Brindley, on his Grace the Duke of Bridgewater’s navigation near 
Manchester: the next noticed is the justly celebrated tunnel of 
Harécastle Hill in Staffordshire, executed also by Mr. Brindley 3 
its’ length is 2,880 yards, and passes more than 70 yards below 
the iuitface of the earth; it is carried:through a variety of strata, 
quicken? &c. The above tunnel was executed to pass a canal 
c ough, it, from the Trent to the Mersey, called the Grand Trunk 
anal. | 
_¢ The tunnel of Saperton was carried through two miles of solid 
rock ; its extreme length is two miles and three quarters ; it was 
executed for the purpose of conveying an inland navigation through 
it, and thereby unite the river Thames and the Severn. Many other 
tunnels have since been executed in this country ; and some.are now 
doing with equal success for the purpose of inland navigation. ‘The 
great drift or tunnel, about four miles above Newcastle, from the. 
Banks of the river Tyne to near Kenton, which was finished last year, 
is three miles and a quarter in length, great part of ;which was, with 
very great labour, perforated through a hard rock of whin-stone, 
nearly equal in density to the hardest flmt; it is made for the ex- 
press purpose of passing waggons laden with coal: notwithstanding 
the almost impenetrable strata, and the magnitude of the work, the 
whole was executed in about four years, and at less expence than 
persons unacquainted with such works can conceive.’ 


Some practical directions are also given respecting the me- 
thod of obviating the baneful effects of fire damps and noxious 
airs, during the execution of the underground works. 

Mr. Dodd professes to have written these reports so as to 
be generally comprehended, and has for that purpose avoided 
all technical terms and mathematical demonstrations: but we 
must suppose that he is prepared with such documents; as 
likewise with a mode of forming a previous duct for the clear- 
ance of any accidental water that may enter during the progress 
of the work. We conclude that such satisfactory testimonials 
have been presented tq those who patronise the undertaking ; 

/ : : since 
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since we have been informed, by public advertisement, that 
all the monev required has been liberally ‘subscribed ; and that 
a bill is now pending in parliament‘ to empower them to carry 
the proposal into execution.—A Report respecting a canal in the 
neighbourhood of Gravesend, and projects of similar tunnels 
in other parts of England,. are added by way of élucidating the 
benefits which, Mr. Dodd thinks, may be attained by such 
undertakings. rk: ' 

As a preliminary report on the general outline of the in- 
tended work, we think that’this publication furnishes ample 
materials for consideration, on a novel and very important sub- 


ject; and we have no doubt that, being the projector, Mr. 


Dodd will meet with all due encouragement, and that proper 
allowance will be made for the correction of several imperfec- 
tions which naturally attach to the first design of a new 


scheme. : | Saun..-s. 





— 


Art. X. Observations onthe intended Tunnel beneath the River Thames 
shewing the many Defects in the present State of that Projection. : 
By Charles Clarke, F.S.A.' 4to. pp.25. 2 Plates. 4s. 
sewed. Robinsons, &c. 1799. 


R. Dodd has here met with a severe opponent, who at- 
tacks him at all points. ‘The novelty of the scheme, in- 
deed, prompts those who are-ingenious in that branch of 
science to the exercise of their investigating talents; which we” 
wish to see pursued in this case, as the most. likely means of: 
arriving at safe conclusions respecting works which have’ 
hitherto escaped attention. , , 
Mr. Clarke commences his remarks with giving some simple 
modes of considering the effects of ponderal powers, as they 
are usually disposed about arches of the common application :° 
leading to those solutions with which the public have long been 
satisfied from several able hands. In subterraneous or sub- 
aqueous structures, however, it remains to be considered how: 
far these calculations apply; where the arch must’ be /particu- 
larly influenced by the surrounding soils. Hard stone, and 
moderately firm clay, resist differently :—the first will support 
itself in a perpendicular direction; whereas the latter will spred 
or bulge in every way, in proportion to the weight upon it. 
The several materials should therefore be considered according: 


‘to’ théifrespective degrees of solidity ; from such as cannot be 


compressed by any common weight, to thac of verging towards 


a fluid state: for it is evident that a solid body will not press 


against an upright wall which may be built against it: but, in 


. proportion as the soil to be passed through is soft, or approxi- 


Ss mates 
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mates to a fluid, it will undoubtedly require an appropriate 
disposition jn the tunnel to resist it in every direction. The 
line of the proposed tunnel, we. are informed by’ Mr, Dodd’s 
report, does pass through two very different materials: the 
one a chalk and the other aclay. The proper procedure would 
therefore be,’ first to ascertain the just resistances which the 
respective soils require ; and then to consider what form would 
best apply to the place in question. : 

Mr..Clarke has stated an obseryation which well merits the 
attention of thoge who are in the practice of constructing 
arches, After having cited acknowleged authorities respecting 
the strength of timber in different positions, he supposes (with 
Mr, Emersgn) that the same mode ‘ is equally applicable to any 
solid bodies acted an in like manner ;’—‘ and we may rest pretty 
well satisfied, till it may be thought worthy to make a course 

of experiments immediately to the purpose, that an arch of two 
4) Obricks thick, unbonded, is but twice as strong as an arch of 
one ; and of three, but possessed of three times that strength: 
whereas, if bonded, the degrees of strength would be as the 
Squares of those numbers, and be represented by 1, 4, g.’ It 
may likewise be added that a farther weakness results from 
the repetition of arches immediately over each other; that, 
if.a defect should happen in the superior one, a partial 
weight is thrown on some particular part of the arch be- 
neath, and renders it even weaker than if no arch were 
above it; and such must generally be expected to be the case, 
as it is yery difficult to construct two arches which shall settle 
equally. 

Objections to most parts of Mr. Dodd’s proposal are detailed 
by Mr. Clarke, who seems throughout to be averse from the 
scheme. He has nevertheless presented, at the end of this 
work, one which he thinks superior for the intended purpose. 

We are not disposed, in this place, to enter much at length 
into an investigation of this novel subject: but we hope to see 
it discussed by those whose abilities and time permit them to 
give it ample consideration. Respecting the two schemes 
presented to the public, the question to be decided is whe- 
ther, in the relative situation, a preference should be given to 
Mr. Dodd’s proposal of a cylindrical tunnel, or to Mr. 
Clarke’s perpendicular side-walls supporting an arch of equi- 
libration, Saun...s. 
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Arr. XL The Principles of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 
In Four Volumes 8vo. Printed at Cambridge. 


Vou. III. * Part I. 

The Principles of Mechanics : Designed for the Use of Students in the 
University. By James Wood, B. D. Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. 43. Boards. Wingrave, Elmsley, Wilkie, &e} 
London. 1796. ‘ 

Vou. III. Part II. 

The Principles of Hydrostatics : Designed for the Use of Students in 
the University. By the Rev. S. Vince, A, M. F. R.S. Plumian 
Professor of Astronomy and Experimental Philosophy. 8vo. 4s. 
Boards. Wingrave, Elmsley, Wilkie, &c. London. 1796. 


N addition to the great advancements made during late years in 
the pure science of quantity, by inventing and perfecting 
several branches of Analysis, that part of mathematics which 
is denominated the mixed is derived almost exclusively from the 
genius and labours of the geometricians who have flourished 
since the sixteenth century; though Archimedes, it is true, 
has left two treatises, one De Planorum Egquilibrits, the other 
De its que in humido vebuntur. 

The first great steps towards a progress in the mixed mathe- 
matics were made by Stevin and Galileo; the former disco- 
vered the important proposition of the composition of motion, 
and the latter investigated the laws of acceleration of falling 
bodies: afterward, Huygens, Wren, and Wallis, invented the 
theory of percussion. It is needless here to particularize the 
labours of those great men who have adorned this and the pres 
ceding age; suffice it to say that, in the general progression 
of the sciences, that of mechanics advanced with great and rapid 
strides, Yet it has not been exempted from that fatality which 
appeats to attend on every science; it has not received, with 
an augmentation of its mass, a proportional elucidation of its 
principles. Its cultivators have been ambitious rather of the 
admiration than of the gratitude of mankind ; have been emu- 
lous of augmenting the superstructure, not of clearing the en- 
trance ; and have added to the height, when they might have 
been more usefully employed in giving stability to the founda~ 
tions. 

It is to be remarked, however, that, if the science of me- 
chanics has not been free from that ill-fortune which has 
been common to all others, it has from its nature derived a 





* Two preceding volumes of this work, on Algebra and Fluxions, 
were noticed in our 23d vol. p. 188. We have waited thus long 
for the remaining volume, on Optics and Astronomy, but must not 
farther delay the present article, 
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great and peculiar advantage; as, next to geometry, itis the 
most certain science, because the most simple in its object; — 
and to the simplicity of its object, geometry is indebted for its 
certainty ;, being a science which contemplates only one of the 
propertics of matter, namely extension. By.restoring to mat: 
ter. another of its properties, impenetrability, (that property of 
a body whieh excludes every other from occupying its place,) 
motion is produced; and the investigation of the laws of mo- 
tion; thus produced, is properly the object of the science called 
Mechanics. By restoting to matter others of its properties, 
new circumstances and new principles are introduced; the ob- 
ject of the science becomes more complicated, the science it- 
self less perspicuous and certain ; and if, in the hypothesis of 
a physical problem, we were to estimate all the circumstances 
which actually present themselves, the solution would. bid de- 
fiance to the utmost labour and refinement of calculation *. 

“¢ Gloriatur Geometria (says the immortal author of the 
Principia) quod tam paucis principis ‘aliunde petitis, tam multa 
prestet;” yet few authors seem to have attended to the cause of 
the excellence of geometry; or, in other words, they have not 
given fecundity to the principles of a science, by reducing their 
number ;—that is, by shewing that some are useless, as ope- 
rating to no end, — some obscure by the use of words to which 
there is no precise meaning,—some merely deductions from 
previous and more simple principles. . | 

‘The Three Laws of Motion are said to contain the principles - 
of mechanics; and, as the application of Calculus, in an ele-— 
mentary treatise-like the present, is an object of :inferior can- 
cernmept, our attention will be principally directed to the 
arguments by which these laws are established. We wish, 
however, previously to remark that in Sect. 1. the definitions 
of'such words as extension, solidity, mobility, divisibility, &c. 
might have been omitted, because mo use is afterward made, of 
such definitions; that in page 8. Art. Jnactivity, the reasoning 
is vague and the conclusion is precipitate ;-and that in page 16. 
Art. 25, the object of the proof is not attained, because it does 
not appear from the experiment that such a power as Inertia 


exists at all, 





* Tt may not be improper, in this place, to remark that authors, 
in comparing the conclusion cf a physical problem with the result 
from experiment, do not state with sufficient precision the principles 
on which the sclution is founded, and the circumstances under, which 
the experiment is instituted. Were this done, it would appear whe- 
ther the difference between the results from theory and experiment, 
were adequate to the deviation of the hypothesis from the actual state 
of the circumstances which occur and operate in nature.» on 
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We now proceed to Sect. 2. On the Laws of Motion. 

The laws of motion are said to be propositions intermediate 
between geometry and philosophy, through which Mechanics 
becomes a mathematical branch of physics ; and to be-such in 
their nature, that, although not truths of intuition, they are 
truths suggested by the constant and uniform testimony of our 
senses. It may not be amiss to recall these laws to our reads 
er’s recollection. . hist 

rst Law. Every body perseveres in its state of rest, or iran 
uniform motion in a right line, until a change is effected :by 
the agency of some external force. | 

2d Law. Any change effected in the quiescence or motion 
of a body is in the direction’ of the force impressed, and is 
proportional to it in quantity. 

3d Law. Action and re-action are equal, and in contrary 
directions. — 

The argumentation used by Mr. Wood to establish the truth 
of these laws is similar in kind to that which was adopted by 
Sir Isaac Newton; and therefore Mr. W. stands under the 
shelter of a mighty authority: yet, as in philosophical inquiry 
we claim the privilege of following reason, and not authority, we 
may examine whether the argumentation has that perspicuity, 
that precision, and that force, which. it ought to have, in order to 
satisfy the mind on so important a point as the truth of the 
principles of a science.—The basis on which the truth of the 
1st law is made to rest is observation or experiment *: yet, sa 
far is common and daily observation from confirming the truth, 
that thence is rather to be inferred a tendency in motion te 
relax and decrease; and if it be allowed that motion becomes 
more uniform and rectilinear, in proportion as the causes of 
retardation and deviation are diminished, still the proof wants 
that degree of evidence which is necessary to convince the un- 
derstanding. - Hence Inertia (for by this property of body is 
motion uniform and rectilinear) has been proved by some emi- 
nent mathematicians, in a method different from the one 
above mentioned ; a method which, although it possesses not 
mathematical exactness, is independent of experiment, and has 
some title to the merit of logical precision and connection, It 
may be stated in the following manner:— 

A body at rest cannot give motion to itself; and therefore, 
if drawn into motion, it must be.so by the action-of some ex- 
traneous force ; whence, perhaps, it follows that a body put in 
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*  Projectilia perseverant in motubus suisy nisi quatenus a resistentia 
aeris retardantur, et vi gravitatis me agar deorsum. Trochus, cujus 
partes perpetuo retrahunt sese. a motubus rectilineis, non cessat fotari, nisi 
quatenus ab aere retardantur.”” Kc. Principia. son brian 23 

. 6. motion 
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motion by some cause cannot of itself either accelerate or re. 
tard that motion : but more formally and fully thus— 

Suppose a body in motion, and that the instantaneous action 
of the moving force is adequate to make the body describe a 
¢ertain space, then, since after the first instant the moving 
force ceases, and the motion still continues, it must be uni- 
form, because the body cannot of itself either accelerate or ree 
‘tard it;—the motion will moreover be rectilinear, for there 
is no reason why the body should deviate to the right rather 
than to the left; and hence, in this case, where the body is 
capable of moving, during a certain time and independently of 
the moving cause, the motion will be uniform and rectilinear. 

A body, however, which can move itself uniformly and in a 
straight line during a certain time, will perpetually move itself 
after the same “manner :—for, suppose a body capable of de- 
scribing uniformly a straight line, of which the two extremities 
are A and B, between A and B take two points C and D, then 
the body at D is precisely-in the same state as when at C, ex- 
cepting that it is in a different place. ‘Therefore the same 
ought to happen to the body as when at C: but, by hypothesis, 
when at C it can move itself uniformly to B; therefore when at 
D it will be liable to move itself uniformly to a point G, taking 
D G—CB, and so on for ever, &c. * : 

In a similar manner, may be proved the uniform and recs 
tilinear motion, on the hypothesis that the body to be moved 
has need of the constant action of the moving force +. 

This proof is founded on a rule which is frequently ex- 
pressed by the words “ cb defectum sufficientis rations.” ‘The 
sufficient reason is by no means to be considered as an unin- 
telligible and mysterious principle, but rather as a concise 
mode of reasoning. | 

The Second Law of Motion, as stated, affords the mind 
no neat and precise-idea. In its developement, it is said ¢ that 
when any alteration takes place in the cause, there will be a 
proportional and corresponding alteration in the effect pro- 
duced.’ Now, although this reasoning appears plausible, and 
in the garb of a philosophical language ; yet, if we strictly 
examine what we understand by cause and effect, it will appear 
that, instead of clear and precise notions, we obtain little 








* The point D is between C and B, and the point G by conse- 
quence is beyond B. ees 

+ Asa proof of a principle involves a contradiction, all that can be 
expected to be done, in establishing a principle, is to give sufficient 
developement to that reasoning which renders its truth probable 5 
and, by the use of words with a definite signification, to offer it to 
the mind in a clear and precise manner. 
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more than mere words in current payment. For inftance, 
when motion is produced, force is said to be the cause; now 
of forces there are only two kinds, those which operate like 
gravity and those which act by impulsion. ‘In regard to forces 
of the first kind, they are only known to us by their effects. 
If the effects be unknown, so are the causes: but, if the effects 
be known, any question about the causes is useless, since it is 
the effects which we are to compare together. In regard to 
forces of the second kind, the cause can only. be the body 
in motion which-strikes another, and produces what is called 
the effect; yet, if the product of the mass of the moving body 
by any function of its velocity be assumed as the cause, it may 
be proved that the effect in the body impelled is not propor 
tional thereto. It 1s matter of wonder .that the plausible 
doctriné about cause and effect should have been adopted 
by mathematicians ; whose concern is about effects which are 
capable of being represented and treated as quantity,—and not 
about their causes, which are truly of a metaphysical nature, 
and as such not objects of mathematical inquiry. 

The principle contained in this Second Law, and which is of 
use to demonstrate the proposition of the composition of mo- 
tion is this; that the action of a force on a moving body is 
the same as on the body at rest, estimating the action by the 
effect produced in a given time. 

Third Law—Action and Re-action, &c. By action is here 
meant momentum generated in a given time ; and for the truth 
of this law, says our author, recourse must be had to experi- 
ment. We by no means dispute the truth of this law, but ob- 
ject to the mode of establishing it. It is desirable to render a 
science as little a science of experiment as possible ; instead, 
therefore, of setting out from a principle of experiment, * that 
two bodies meeting each other in opposite directions, with 
velocities inversely as their masses, will after impact remain at 
rest,’ we should endeavour to deduce this principle from a 
more simple one ; and a case which manifests itself in a clear 
and distinct manner to the mind is this:—that two bodies 
of equal masses, with equal and contrary velocities, will 
after impact be at rest. From this simple and self-evident 
proposition, may be deduced the equilibria of unequal bodies 
meeting in opposite directions with velocities inversely propor- 
tional to their masses; and this deduction will be of no ver 
great dificulty, when the bodies are commensurable : but, when 
the bodies are incommensurable, the proof must’ be by a res 
ductio ad absurdum,—to effect which this must be admitted, that 
two bodies after impact will not remain at rest, if one moving 
with any velocity (a) strikes another equal to it and at rest. 
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Sect. 3d. (p. 33+) On the Composition and Resolution of Motion, 
The. demonstration adopted by Mr. Wood is similar to that given 
by Sir I. Newton, and depends on the principle contained in 
the second law of motion.. The demonstration of this import- 
ant proposition is not without its difficulties. The only clear 
case of the composition of motion is when two uniform forces 
continually act on the body: but, when two forces impress 
motions on a body, and abandon it entirely, the demonstration 
is.embarrassed. ‘The object of the mathematician’s endeavour 
should be to reduce the latter case to the first. 

Mr. W. afterward proceeds to demonstrate the composition 
of forces. ‘The thing required to be proved here is, in fact, 
that a body acted on:by three forces, which are to another as 
the sides of a triangle, will be kept at rest. ~We do not ob- 
ject to the truth of the proposition, but to the mode of its 
proof; which, according to Mr. W., is from thé composition 
of motion ;—and we object for this plain and obvious reason,. 
that wherever there is an equilibrium there is no motion, and 
by consequence the principle of the demonstration is foreign to 
the nature of the thing to be-demonstrated *. 

Sect. 4. On the Mechanical Powers ; and first on the Lever.— 
Mr. Wood’s demonstration of the properties of the lever is in 
the manner of Archimedes; and the demonstration of Archi- 
medes, as we stated in the review of a former work }, is liable 
to objection : to obviate which, Mr. W. prefixes one proposi- 
tion and three axioms. 

Axiom 1. If two weights balance each other on a straight 
lever, the pressure on the fulcrum is equal to the sum of the. 
weights, whatever be the length of the lever. 

Axiom 2. If a weight be supported on a lever which rests 
on two fulcrums, the pressure on the fulcrums is equal to the 
whole weight. 

Axiom 3.. Equal forces acting perpendicularly, at the extre- 
mities of equal arms of a lever, exert the same effort to turn 
it round. . 

It is remarkable that no use is made by Mr. W. (as far as 
we can see) of the first axiom; which, although true as ap- 
pears by experiment, otherwise does not manifest itself to the 





* Qur sentiments on this point.are sanctioned by great authority. 
“¢ Hactenus a nemine demonstrata fuit compositio virium, quam ex com- 
positione motus quod demonstrandi genus tametsi receptum a viris summisy 
veluti Newtono, Varignonio, altisque: minime tamen rigore geometrico 
munitum est, propositionemque non aliter quam contingenter veram reddit.” 


&c. D. Bernouilli. | 
+ Dr. Hutton’s Mathematical Dictionary; see Rev. vol. xxv. 
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@ind in a clear and satisfactory manner; if, however, it be 

ranted, then can the properties of the lever be deduced, and 
with facility, . if its arms-be to one another as number to num- 
ber.- It is on the second axiom that our author builds his de- 


. monstration ; which, However, we cannot allow to be either 


perspicuous.-or satisfactory. As a diagram is necessary, we 
are unable to state where the demonstration wants perspicuity, 
and in.what it seems deficient from obtaining its object. In 
the review of Ds. Hutton’s Dictionary above mentioned, we 
gave the preference to. Newton’s demonstration of the levers 
but one great objection is that it fails in the most simple 
case; that is, when the lever is straight and the powers. are 
parallel, ) 

Our observations are already so much extended, that we 
must refrain from any farther investigation : but we will just 
advert tothe mode in which Mr.W..demonstrates the two ims 
portant propositions, that the spaces vary as the squares of the 
times, and. that the space described by a body falling from a 
state of rest, by the action of an uniform force, is half the space 
described by the body moving uniformly with the last acquired 
velocity inthe same time. This mode is by introducing a case-of 
one body ascending while the other descends, and is objection- 
able inasmuch as it is ‘indirect. What-is the object of proof ? 
The laws that falling bodies observe. It is surely then departs 
ing very widely from the natural and obvious path of investiga- 
tion, to introduce a case of ascending bodies. ‘The demonstra- 
tion of Galileo is direct and perspicuous. It introduces into 
the science no new or foreign principle, but is built on those 
two fundamental truths, that a body by its wis inertia des 
scribes a right line uniformly, and that, in the same time, the 
effect of gravity is the same on a body, with whatever velocity 
it moves. 

“© Nous nous sommes un peu etendus sur ce sujet,” as the 
French authors express themselves. We have indeed consulted 
not so much the size of the work before us, as the weight and 
worth of its subject. ‘The great aim of our criticism has been 
to shew the necessity of first attending to the fundamental 
principles of a'science ; of what nature they ought to be, and 
in what manner they ought to be developed or established ; 
next, to the structure of the science; how its several parts 
should have their gradation, dependence, and connexion, so 
that the system, through all its varieties, may be always 
traced back to the simplicity of its first plan. In our partial 
Observations, we have objected to the mode of demofistrating 
the laws of motion, because mechanics should be rendered as 
little as possible a science of experiment; and we have objected 
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to the mode of demonstrating the laws of falling bodies, be. 
cause the connexion between the several parts of a science 
should be natural and intimate. To what we have already 
said, we may add that, in a systematic treatise, a demonstra- 
tion is not. always to be admitted, though recommended ‘by 
superior perspicuity and conciseness; for we must examine whes. 
ther it assimilates with the other parts of the system, or forms 
a proper link in. the chain of propositions ;—and that a de. 
monstration ‘is not necessarily concise because it employs few 
words cr signs; it may be so to the eye, but not really ta the 
mind; which from the first truth proceeds step by step to the 
Jast, and, if any be deficient, must supply them before its pro. 
gress can be continued. The desire of conciseness opetates on 
science with a baneful influence; to attain it, much good is 
sacrificed, and much error introduced ; and frequently it is 
not really attained, for it is‘only by an abuse and perversion of 
terms, that those demonstrations can be called concise which 
take for granted what should be proved, or omit what is nes 
cessary to be inserted. ‘True metaphysical conciseness is ins 
separable from perspicuity ; its essence is to employ only the 
necessary number of ideas, and to dispose them in the most 
natural order. : 

: After these particular observations, it appears unnecessary to 
give our formal judgment of the work. Yet, considered as a trea- 
tise designed to explain the principles of mechanics, we think that 
it wants precision and copiousness *; and the author has not avails 
ed himself of all the improvements which time and genius 
have given to science :—but perhaps it may be said that it is 
unreasonable to expect what was never intended; that the 
work was designed for the use of young students, and as such 
leans purposely to the. familiarity of illustration, rather than to 
the rigour of demonstration ; and that its object was to impress a 
certain number of truths, without regarding whether they were 
derived from experiment or from logical ‘or mathematical de- 
duction,—whether they were truths of the.same family and 
kindred, or independent of and alien to each other. What is 
first learnt, it is true, is learnt but imperfectly and vaguely 3 
yet surely it ought not so to be taught: on the contrary, there 
should be an accurate standard, at which the student might” 
continually adjust his imperfect conceptions. 

“© Oportet discentem crederc,” i the study of mathematics espes 
cially, enjoins implicit faith; the student suspects every thing 
tather than that his author is wrong, and will suffer the utmost 
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* We need not explain how a work may want both these seemingly 
contradictory qualities. 
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torture of perversion, in order to fit his own notions to the 
standard which he finds prepared. For this reason, we feel 
very sensibly the justness of that other maxim, * Oportet edoc- 
tum judicare.” What right we have to assume it, and with 
what success we have acted on it, the public must determine. 





We ‘come now to Mr. Vince’s Principles of Hydrostatics.— 
In the course of our preceding remarks, we stated that the 
certainty of a science depended on the simplicity of ‘its object ; 
and that, consequently, the sciences which treat of the several 
classes of Phenomena will have different degrees of evidence 
and exactness. In some, the principles may be obscure; in 
others, so numerous that the application of calculus to them 
becomes a matter of the utmost difficulty. We likewise ob- 
served that our first and chief concern ought to be directed to 
the fundamental truths of a science ; and that these should be 
as sure and as simple as possible. Yet simplicity of principles 
is in many instances ‘unattainable: for what is a simple prin- 
ciple ? a truth suggested by the contemplation of the nature of 
an object of which we are to investigate the properties. Hence 
the nature of the object must be known ; for instance, in fluids, 
the form, arrangement, density, and mutual action of the particles, 
must be known, before we can presume to lay down any prin- 
ciples which the mind can receive as clear or satisfactory :— 
but our knowlege of the form, arrangement, &c. of the par- 
ticles is so imperfect, that we are unable to propose any prin- 
ciples of the above kind. Every science, however, must have 
its basis ;. and the fundamental truth in the doctrine of fluids 
is, Zhe Equality of the Pressure of Fluids in every Direction. 
This fundamental property of fluids rests entirely on experi- 
‘ment, and must necessarily do so; since, being ignorant of 
the nature of fluids, we are unable to obtain any principles on 
which we might otherwise establish its truth. ) 

From this property of fluids, may be rigorously deduced all 
that concerns their equilibrium. In attempting, however, to 
obtain the laws according to which fluids resist, many and 
great difficulties present themselves;—so great, that to sub- 
due them came not within the compass even of the sagacity 
and invention of a Newton:—but the difficulties, which this 
philosopher could not overcome, others have found means. to 
evade. Influenced by the spirit of calculation, they haye en- 
deavoured to submit nature to the control of geometry, In 
the choice of an hypothesis, they have not been inquisitive 
about the true one, but have adopted that which was conve- 


nient for the operation and methods of analysis; and, in the 
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last act of error and precipitation, they have raised algebraic : 
formulas to the dignity of physical truths. 
It may not here be unimportant to observe how necessary it 


is to keep distinct those two objects, the invention of principles . 


and the application of calculus, if we wish truly to interpret nas 
ture. Principles ought to be sought, .as if they never were to 
become the data of a problem : but, if their certainty be sacrificed 
to the facility of calculation, it ought to be no cause of wonder 
that the conclusions from theory do not agree with the results 
from actual experiments. ‘The research is of pure curiosity, but 


not applicable to nature. Hence it is that what has been written 


on the resistance of fluids tends very little to explain the phzeno- 
mena, since.the hypothesis generally used is not exact; for it 
supposes that the particles of the fluid, after having stricken a 
body, are annihilated, or reflected in jich a manner as not to 
impede the action of any other particles. Hence likewise it 
is that the investigation, in the 34th proposition of the 2d 
book of the Principia, concerning the resistance of globe and 
cylinder, is merely speculative, What is determined. in the 
remaining part of the section, concerning this resistance, is 


more conformable to experience ; yet many parts of the hypo-. 


thesis are liable to great, objections. 


The distribution of Mr. Vince’s treatise is into the following 
heads: 


¢ On the Pressure of Non-elastic Fluids—On the Specific Gravities 
of Bodies—On the Resistance of Fluids—On the Times of emptying 
Vessels, and on Spouting Fluids—On the Attraction of Cohesion, 
and on Capillary Attraction—On Elastic Fluids—On the Barometer 
—On the Air-Pump and Condenser—On Pumps and Syphons—On 
the Thermometer, Hygrometer, and Pyrometer—On Winds, Sound, 
Vapours, and the Tormation of Springs.’ 


The demonstrations in the first section differ but little from. 
those generally found in books of this nature. A very excel- 
lent observation is, however, made in Prop. 12. on the coin- 
cidence of the centers of pressure and percussion. 

In Sect. 3. the author has very properly stated why the ree 
sults from theory do not agree with experiment ;—and in Sec- 
tion 4th, On Emptying Vessels, his observations are judicious, 
and worthy of notice. His explanations of the philosophical 
instruments are made with considerable perspicuity. 

The plan of the present work resembles that of Roger Cotes* 
on the same subject, in which mathematical demonstrations 
and experimental processes are mixed together; and such a plan 


* Hydrostatical and Pneumatical Lectures : written on aceount of 
esiettiaaalte made by the author ina professorial capacity. 
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wecannot much approve. We have before stated that a dig- 


tinction should be made between what is proved mathematically - 


and what is shewn experimentally. It ill accords with the 


proper arrangement of a scientific work, to make the mathe" 
matical proof of the equilibrium of liquors j in a syphon, the 


experiment by which it appears that the air has weight; and to 
make the mechanical construction of an hygrometer belong to 
the same class of propositions. ‘The peculiar excellence of mae 
thematical science consists in the connection between its se- 
veral truths. Hence every thing that stands single and insu- 
lated, and is foreign, should be excluded.— We by no means pre- 
tend to assert that it is always practicable for a scientific treatise 
to consist of an unbroken series of propositions dependent on 
each other, and having one simple truth as their common ori- 
gin; yet, as it is desirable to make a performance conform as 
nearly as possible to this ideal model of excellence, care should 
be taken to exclude every thing which either depends from a 
new principle, or is established on a distinct basis, or leans on 
a foreign support. 

We imagined that we should have been able to have found a 
proper test to try the excellence of the present work, by inquiring 
what was its specific design, or proposed usefulness :—but we 
have not been able to satisfy ourselves. Was it intended fora 
physical-mathematical treatise ; in which, by applying the me- 
thods of analysis to principles clearly ascertained, conclusions. 
might be drawn, and their conformity to experiments shewn ? 
Was it intended as a popular philosophical treatise? or was its 
object to offer a certain number of truths without regard to 
their nature, the manner of establishing them, or to their order 
and connection ? Wecan be justified in answering in the afirm- 
ative only to the latter question ; yet here, if we do not deny 
the author’s success in attaining his object, we cannot applaud 
the choice of that object. 

On the whole, we hope that the execution of the remaining 
volume will correspond more nearly to the high idea which 
we entertain, and have expressed, of this author’s merit *, and 
will more fully justify the confidence reposed in his abilities 
by an illustrious and learned University. 

a See our account of Mr. Vince’s Astronomy (Rev. October baat 
which, if the 2d volume equals the first, will be by far the most ex- 
ecllent work of its kind in our language. 
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Ant. XIU: Sermons on select Subjects. By Thomas Scott, Chaplain 
to the Lock Hospital. 8vo. pp. 458. 6s. Boards. Jordan, 


Y some divines, the joint reverence of revelation and of 
reason is thought to be as completely incompatible as the 
love. of God and the love of Mammon. In their zeal for the 
former, they often so undervalue and vilify the latter, that they 
would incline us to regard it as the gift of some malignant 
demon, rather than as a benign ray darted into the human 
breast from the bright source of Eternal Intelligence. This 
ardor for revelation mav be well meant, but it is not well 
considered. ‘The depreciation of the intellectual powers of 
man is not the mode by which revelation proceeds to recom- 
mend itself; and it is one which, we are persuaded, its modern 
advocates and apologists would not employ, if they reflected 
more on the subject. The very wisdom of making a revela. 
tion to a race of creatures must depend, in the first instance, 
on their having capacity sufficient to discern the fitness. and 
reasonableness of it, and to improve by it. Revelation itself, 
therefore, is the greatest possible compliment to Reason, in 
being a declaration,—a demonstration,—of its capacity ; for no 
religious mind could tolerate such a reflection on the Deity, as 
to suppose that he would cause a revelation of the most im- 
portant religious and moral truths, to creatures who were 
naturally incapable of religious and moral discernment. Re- 
velation is chargeable with no such absurdity. Christ come 
mands us to search and to see, and Paul desires us to judge 
Besides, the instructions of revelation are not elementary : they 
imply previous instructions from an inferior source ; they carry 
us farther than reason goes, but do not render its preparatory 
lessons and assistance unnecessary. Its twilight is neither use- 

less nor unacceptable, before the sun of revelation arises. 
Had Mr. Scott duly considered the subject in this point of 
view, we apprehend that his good sense would have restrained 
him from those strong and unqualified attacks on natural religion, 
which are exhibited in the beginning of this volume. In the 
first sermon, he tells us that it is a vain thing ; and that ‘ reason 
untutored by revelation uniform/y leads men into atheism, ido- 
latry, or enormous wickedness.’ Is this correct? Is not 
enormous wickedness in men imputable to their pagsions rather 
than to their reason? If reason uniformly leads to atheism and 
idolatry, could idolatry be imputed to any nation as a crime, 
when not enjoying the advantages of a revelation ? Without 
employing any reasoning in defence of reason, we would farther 
ask, is Mr. Scott’s representation of the natural tendency of 
reason towards atheism and idolatry, reconcileable with Paul’s 
3 account, 
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account, (Rom. i. 20, 21.) that the eternal power and godhead 
of the Deity are deductble by the faculties of men from the 
works of the visible creation ?—or with his statement in.chap., ii. 
14. that * the Gentiles which have not the law are a law to them 
selées ?” which Taylor thus paraphrases: ‘* though they have 
no written law, they are, for all.that, under a rule of life, and | 
that rule is their own understanding and reason :” (Paraphrase 
on the Romans, p. 160.) 

Under the present circumstances of humanity, Reason stands 
in need of being aided; and hence the.expediency and fitness 
of Revelation : but the-original faculty, or gift of God, to which 
it is addressed, ought not to be vilified. 

‘ The message of God (revelation of his will) is no vain thing, 
{says Mr. S.) because it is exactly adapted to the condition of 
mankind.’ ‘True: but he should have considered that, in this 
condition, must be included their capacity to receive it, as well 
as its suitableness to supply their exigencies. We will not 
longer dwell on this matter, because Mr.5. may not mean to 
assert all that his words imply. 

The sermons are twenty-one in number, on the following 
texts—Deut. xxxii. 47.—Deut. vi. 6—g.-—Is. vi. 5~-8. — 
1 John, iv. 8..—Acts, xxvi. 19, 20.—2 Cor. v. 17.—Ps. il. 12.—= 
1 Cor. iv. ¢.—Rom. ii. 5 —g.—1 Tim. vi. 6.—-Rev. iit. 15, 16. 
— Matt. v. 16.—James, i. 22—25.—1 Cor. xiii. 13.—Luke, ii. 
13, 14.—15am. vii. 12.—Is. ix. 13.——John, i. 29.-~1 Cor. xv. 
20.—Is. xxxii. 15.—Philipp.i. 27.—Mr. Scott shall speak for 
himself as to the object which he had in view in the com- 
position of them ;—an object, it must be confessed, highly 
laudable : 


© To shew the absolute necessity of evangelical principles in order 
to holy practice; and their never-failing efficacy in sanctifying the 
heart, when cordially received: and to exhibit, according to the 
best of the author’s ability, the nature and effects of genume 
Christianity, as distinguished from every species of false religion, 
without going far out of his way to combat any of them; is the 
especial design of this:publication.’ 


Possessing much seriousness and piety, combined with ability 
as a preacher, this author is entitled to commendation; and 
yet, in several instances, we cannot but protest against his in- 
terpretations, assertions, and expressions. We cannot ap- 
prove of his telling his hearers that ‘ we are put to death by a 
lingering execution ;’ that ‘there are fallen angels numerous 
and powerful, subtle, malicious, and indefatigable, who watch 
every opportunity of doing us mischief ;’ and. that Jehovah 
means to say by the words in Ps. ii. 12. “* Kiss the son,” ‘I de- 
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mand for my beloved Son that very adoration which I prohi- 
bited and abhorred when offered unto idols.’ 

In sermon 111, he erects a doctrine on a false and obviously 
erroneous rendering of the text; Isaiah, vi. 5—8.—The 
origin and precise meaning of sacrifices it may be difficult to 
explain. ‘They were no doubt symbolical representations: but 
Mr.5., we think, has gone too far when he asserts that ‘the 
numberless zunocent animals slain in the Jewish sacrifices, and 
their bodies consumed to ashes, were constant declarations that 
sinners deserved death, and the fiery wrath of God in another 
world.’ It is strange, indeed, that the consuming an innocent 
animal, by fire, should be adopted to signify the nature of the 
punishment which a guilty one merits. 

Thinking it to be his duty to alarm sinners, Mr.S., in dis- 
coursing from 1 John, 4—8. God is Love, seems to apprehend 
that this amiable representation of the Deity, standing by it- 
self, may create comfortable hope and perhaps religious indo- 
lence ; and therefore he tells his hearers that God, in another 
place, is said to be a consuming fire; and he adds, ‘ Nowa 
man would not think of inferring from this last expression, 
that the Lord cannot exercise mercy, but must punish and de- 
stroy all sinners without exception; and this may shew us, 
that /imitatiens are also implied, when it is said, that God is 
Love. | 

We are more pleased with a remark that immediately 
follows: ‘The attributes of the Deity doubtless exist and 
operate with a simplicity that we cannot explain, and probably 
there is not that entire distinction between the effects of mercy, 
justice, truth, and holiness, in the divine nature and conduct, 
which appears to our contracted minds.’ Most probably this 
is the case: but is it. not surprising that the preacher, who 
could thus speak of the Deity, should in the very same sermon 
talk of him as ¢ glorifying himself in the destruction of our re- 
bellious race ?? and attempt to prove everlasting punishment 
to be consistent with his infinite love ? 

Mr. Scott strongly reprobates, in another place, the intro- 
duction of language which is not scriptural. * New terms, 
says he, ¢ will imperceptibly introduce new doctrines, nor has 
the subtilty of Satan or his servants better succeeded, in ** pri- 
vily bringing in damnable heresies,” than modernizing the 
language of divinity.’ According to this, he has himself been 
guilty of a ‘damnable heresy,” for the scriptures represent 
Jehovah as placing his Giory in the exercise of mercy towards 
sinners: but no where, that we recollect, as ‘glorifying him- 
sclf in their destruction,’ 
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Though a cast of sentiment and a turn of expression abound 
in these sermons which are not conformable to our judgment 
and taste, a strong desire of being useful is every where mani- 
fest; and there are some passages which we much admire, espe- 
cially in the xth and xivth sermons. 

A digression is made in the xvth sermon, for Christmas 


_gay, text, ** Peace on Earth, &c.” respecting the unavoidable- 


ness of war, which we will transcribe : 


‘ I mean not, my brethren, to declaim against the profession of 
arms, or to condemn all rulers and nations that.engage in war. 
Some soldiers have been, and some are Christians: but their pro 
fession is their cross, and its duties their self-denial; they would not 
willingly engage in any war of ambition, rapacity, or revenge ; 
but they readily face danger and endure hardship in defence of their 
country. The more we hate war, and long for peace; the greater 
are our obligations to such men, as thus expose themselves to guard 
us against injurious assailants; and the more fervently we ought to 
pray for their protection and success. In the present state of the 
world, war is a necessary evil, and often quite unavoidable: and that 
not merely when a nation is directly attacked; for there are many 
other ways, by which the rapacious and ambitious may render a 
neighbouring country incapable of defending its liberties and posses- 
sions; and these can only be counteracted by vigorous opposition. 
Nor are private individuals generally competent to decide what wars 
are necessary and justifiable, or the contrary: in this respect, rulers 
must give an account to God for their conduct. But wars proceed 
originally from the lusts cf men’s hearts *, and from the wicked one : 
God employs them as he does hurricanes, earthquakes, or pestilences, 
as executioners of his vengeance on guilty nations: and ambitious 
conquerors, however accomplished or illustrious, are the most hateful 
and tremendous scourges of our apostate race. We. may therefore 
deprecate and denounce war itself, as the most horrid and atrocious 
evil, consistently with the obedience and honour due to our rulers, 
and the most sincere prayers for the success of their measures, as 
far as they tend to the protection and welfare of our beloved country. 
But we must also maintain, that all the blood shed in war is murder, 
chargeable on them, whose criminal projects and politicks render such 
dreadful methods of resisting them necessary ; and that it will cer- 
tainly be required at their hands, on which side soever the victims 
were slaughtered.’ 


As to the continuance of the miseries of war, he adds, in 
sermon xx. 


‘ Thus it will be in great measure, ‘ until the Spirit be poured 
upon us from on high.” Ambition, resentment, rapacity, and in- 
terfering interests will continue to excite mankind to war: and both 
the mighty and the mean will, in general, deem this one of the most 
honourable and desirable of employments; till those happy times 
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atrive, which are predicted in the scriptures, when “the nations shal] 
beat their swords into plow-shares and their spears into pruning 
hooks ; and they shall learn war no more.” 


To the sermons, are subjoined some forms of prayer for 
family worship. 
We must apologise to the author for having so long omitted 





to notice his work. 
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Art. XIII. Miscellaneous Observations on the Effects of Oxygen on the 
Animal and Vegetable Systems ; illustrated by Experiments, and in. 
terspersed with Chemical, Physiological, Pathological, and Practi- 
cal Remarks; and an Attempt to prove why some Plants are Ever- 
ercen, and others Deciduous, in the Climate of Great Britain and Ire- 
find. Part I. By Clement Archer, Esq. M.R.I. A. of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, Surgeon to the Lord Lieutenant’s 
Household, &c. 8vo. pp. 144. 38. sewed. Dilly. 1798. 


HE readers of this work must not look in it for any deep or 
intricate philosophical researches, as the author professes 
that * his book is intended for the perusal of the unlearned 
aifiong the fair sex, as well as for the enlightened man of sci- 
ence.’ A's a specimen of what they are to expect, we present , 
them with the following observations on Plantations in great 
Domains, and on 'the choice of places for taking exercise at 
different times of the day; in whitch Mr. Archer at least dis- 
plays much ingenuity, and may afford some advice of practical 
utility. 
¢ All plantations in great demesnes should be at such a distance q’ 
from the dwelling-house, as that the oxygen which the leaves are 
pouring out during day-light, and the azote they are parting with ia 
the night-time, should be very well mixed with the surrounding in- 
termediate air, before it finds its way into the apartments. Planta- 
tions very close to the windows of a house are exceedingly ill-judged, 
because, from sun-rise to sun-set, they are throwing a large quantity y 
of oxygen, ‘undiluted by any other kind of air, into the chambers, 
which may be highly injurious to several individuals in the family ; and 
‘as, from-sun-set to’sun-rise they produce the most impure vapours 
only, they cannot fail, during that time, of being noxious to every 
person in the house. The custom, therefore, of making such plant- 
ations under the windows of almost every house in England and Ire- 
land should be discontinued. The practice of bringing a great number 
‘of pots of hot-house and green-house plants into drawing-room and 
parlours, should, for the same reasons, be laid aside also. 
 ¢ Surrounding — demesnes with extensive plantations of all kinds 
of forest-trees and evergreen shrubs, is not only very ornamental, but 
at the same time exceflively beneficial ; for such screening plantations 
afford shelter, and furnish a continual current of vital air, which must 
be wafted into the grounds, let the wind blow from what point of the 
idie compass 
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compass it may. The great mass of planting in every extensive de- 
mesne should be to the west and south-west of the house; because 
winds from those points are much the most prevalent in England and 
Ireland ; the vital air, therefore, from plantations in these } aan a0 
will, for the greater part of the year, be constantly flowing towards 
the house and offices, where there is the greatest consumption of it, 
‘ It is now very generaily admitted, that in a great multiplicity of 
diseases, there is too small a proportion of oxygen in the system; 
while, on the contrary, in some others, there is a superabundance of 
that principle. ‘The cases in which there is a defect of vital energy, 
are much more numerous than those in which there is an excess of it. 
Among the former we may include all the orders, genera, and species 


of Dr.-Cullen’s two classes, Neurosis and Cachexiz; viz. palsy, dys- 


pepsia, hypochondriasis, melancholia, spasmodic affections, palpita- 
tions, (not proceeding from organic affection of the heart,) asthma, 
diabetes, hysteria, tabes, anasarca, ascites, hydrothorax, scorbutus, 
chlorosis; to which may be added, atonic gout, and chronic rheu- 
matism, (especially in old subjects,) schirrhus, lethargy, jaundice, ill- 
conditioned ulcers, cases of great debility after every species of typ 

fever, leucorrheea, &c. The disorders in which further oxygenation 
is unnecessary, and in which it might be dangerous, are acute and in- 
flammatory ; but, as in all complaints of this description, (except the 


earlier stages of florid consumption, ) the patients are for the most part 


unable ‘to use exercise in the open air, I shall confine my observa- 
tions, where hyper-oxygenation is present, entirely to this last com- 
plaint. 

‘ In every disease in which there is too little oxygen in the system, 
the sick should endeavour to acquire a sufficieat quantity of that so 
indispensably necessary principle to health, by every means that can 
be devised, consistent with safety. The lungs are the most natural 
route by which any substance in ‘its gerial form can be conveyed into 
the system. The inspiration, therefore, of air of an higher standard 
than the atmosphere, is now recommended by several very able phy- 
sicians ; and there are a great number of well-authenticated cases of 
exceedingly obstinate nervous aflections of various kinds ; even when 
they have verged towards melancholia, and of other — refractory 
complaints, in which the practice has been attended wit the most 
perfect success *, Persons afflicted with such maladies should not 
neglect even the small additional quantity of vital air, which the 
neighbourhood of woods, groves, or hedge-rows, affords during the 
day-time; they should, therefore, when they go out in a carriage, 
ov horseback, or on foot, make choice of the sheltered, and if pos- 
sible, the sunny side of extensive plantations, to take their exercise 
in about one o’clock ; for it has’ been proved by Doctor Ingenhousz, 
that the leaves of trees pour forth the purest air after the sun has 

assed the meridian. (See Exper. upon Vegetables, page 44.) 
Sree the lauro-cerasus iu particular, do not begin to produce 
pure air till late in the day. (Exper. on Vegetables, p. 223.) 





¢* See Townshend’s Guide to Health, and a Collection of Cases 
lately published by a Society of Physicians in London.’ 
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“ It would also,. I am satisfied from one or two cases that have 
fallen under my observation, be attended with the most salutary con- 
sequences, if valetudinarians who are ill from a deficiency of oxygen 
(in whose cases excessive debility does not prevail) were to spend the 
‘greater part of the middle of every day, in summer and autumn, in 
riding and walking about woods and groves; or in reading, conver- 
sation, playing at shuttlecock, billiards, or in attending to music in 
temples, green-houses, moss houses, dry well-aired grottos, or such 
buildings as are common in shrubberies and wooded scenes, where the 
trees produce much purer air than is to be met with in more open 
‘situations. 
¢ Invalids of this description should avoid all great assemblies, such 
as balls, routs, &c. at which vital air is consumed by the respiration 
‘ofthe company and the combustion of the candles, a great deal faster 
‘than fresh can find its way into our present fashionable apartments, 
‘from which modern refinement in luxury has as studiously shut out 
the free access of air, as if it were noxious, instead of being necessary 
‘to animal life ; and they should spend their afternoons and sleep in 
‘ spacious and well-ventilated chambers, the windows of which should 
not look into a shrubbery, from which azote instead of oxygen is ex« 
haling during the whole course of the night. 

‘ Asthere is a scarcity of oxygen in many of the diseases to which 
children are incident, all such as are ricketty, badly nursed, pot- 
bellied, or disposed to hydrocephalus internus, or water on the brain, 
should pass the greater part of the middle of the day in fine weather 
in the nurse’s arms, or at play, (according to their age, and other 
circumstances,) in the neighbourhood of shrubberies or more exten- 
sive plantations ; but when children are hectic, let them avoid wooded 
scenes, and take air and exercise in large open fields, or upon uncul- 
tivated commons; for the smallest additional oxygenation of their 


blood may be highly injurious to them.’ , 
We shall also lay before our medical readers the opinion of 
- Mr. Archer respecting the use of nitric acid in syphilis. 


¢ Mr, Scott, a surgeon at Bombay, is so sanguine as to assert that 
nitric acid is equal if not superior to mercury, as an antisyphilitic 
remedy. That it is very efficacious in many stages of the complaint, 
has been most incontestibly proved in the communications of Dr. 
Beddoes and Mr. Cruikshank, and under my own observation at the 
Lock Hospital in Dublin. I confess, however, that Iam one among 
. a number of practitioners who think it a very fortunate circumstance 
for mankind, that we have still the old specific to resort to. ‘The 
- acid is indisputably a most powerful auxiliary medicine, and as it is 
_ not injurious to the constitution, it may be right to let it precede 
mercury in delicate habits ; but in my opinion it will never supersede 
that metal in the cure of any disease for which it has for ages been 
_ esteemed a sovereign remedy.’ 


For a farther testimony on the above subject, we refer to 
our account of Mr, Blair’s Essays on the Ven. Dis. vol, xxvii. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For MARCH, 1799. 


H1STORY. 


Art. 14. The History of the incorporated Towns and Parishes of 
Gravesend and Milton, in the County of Kent; selected with Ac- 
curacy from Topographical Writers, and enriched from MSS. 

_ hitherto unnoticed, &c. 4to. pp. 248. 1038. 6d. Boards. 
Gravesend, printed by R. Pocock ; London, sold by Robinsons. 
1797> . 

HE county of Kent, as it produced Lambarde the father of pro- 

vincial historians, has been subsequently examined by more in- 
vestigators than any other part of England. From Mr. Hasted, the 
last of them, Mr. Pocock has principally compiled this local account; 
of the MSS. which he has consulted we know nothing: but many of 
his additions are not more important than collections from the church- 
yard,—not so uninteresting, perhaps, to the inhabitants of Gravesend 
as to most other readers. 

* We are, however, unwilling to withhold due praise from such local 

inquiries, when they are pursued with judgment and detailed with 

conciseness. Mr. Pocock has at least the merit of industry, and of a 

commendable wish to augment the information of his neighbours ; 


by whom chiefly his work will be valued. Dalt...y: 


EDUCATION, &e. 


Art.15. The Latin Primmer, &c. By the Rev. Richard Lyne, 
late Master of the Grammar School at Liskeard, now private 
Tutor there to six Pupils. Second Edition. 12mo. 3s. bound. 
Law, &c. 1797. ~ 
As this valuable ‘ introductory book for Latin schools’ was duly 

noticed in our Review vol. xix. N.S. p. 88. it only remains for us 

to announce this new edition, ¢ revised and enlarged by the author ;? 
referring our readers, for a more particular account of the work, te 
eur former notice. 


Art. 16. 4 Mirror for the Female-Sex. Historical Beauties for Young 
Ladies ; intended to lead the Female Mind to the Love and Prac- 
tice of Moral Goodness. Designed principally for the Use of 
Ladies’ Schools. By Mrs. Pilkington, 312mo. 3s. Boards. 
Newbery. 1798. 

In this publication, the writer’s attention is more immediately di- 
rected to the youth of her ownsex. She regrets ¢ that the exterior 
of female education is cultivated but too frequently at the expence 
of qualities more valuable ; that a showy outside leaves hardly any 
taste for mental excellence ; and that reality is every where sacrificed 
to appearance. The requisites, for indulging this fashionable pro- 
pensity, give young Ladies, especially while at school, no time for 
acquiring the least idea of general history, as they enjoy, no leisure 
for reading, or digesting what little they may read.’ Such consider- 
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ations have given rise to the selections which this volume contains, 
Numerous virtues, or qualities, with their opposites, are presented to 
view, each illustrated and impressed by short narratives, in general 
very pertinent and likely to promote the end desired: one or two, 
perhaps, are of a kind rather too horrid, as particularly that of the 
Spanish nobleman. The good lady discourses well on politeness, an 
amiable quality, when properly understood and employed: but we 
are inclined to wish that she had added some farther reflections to 

ard the young mind against that artifice, or dissimulation, which 
what are called polished manners have too often concealed. 

The intention and the tendency of the work are so valuable, and 
the remarks are in general so just and useful, that we are rather re- 
luctant in pointing out a few deficiencies. In page 3. 1. 7. has should 
no doubt be Aave.—In one or two passages, as p. 6 and g, the reader 
might be led to suppose that Protestants alone are Christians: now 
though we could agree with this writer that Popery is not Christi- 
anity, we must yet allow its professors the name of Christians, since 
they believe in Jesus Christ, although they have miserably corrupted 
and deformed his doctrine.—In page 38. 1. 1. the sixth king of 
Rome, Servius Tullius, is mentioned by the name of Severus.—We 
may also ask whether the word flia/, in the Portuguese story, 
p- §3, should not have been fraternal ? 


Art. 17. Henry, or the Foundling : to which are added, the Preju- 
diced -Parent, or the Virtuous Daughter. By Mrs. Pilkington. 
Izmo. pp.173: 1s. 6d. Boards. Vernor and Hood. 1799. 
This lady has frequently received from us (as in the preceding article} 

that favourable notice to which her publications appeared to be entitled. 

‘The present little volume seems, as she says, ¢ calculated to improve the 

minds and morals of youth.’ H readers, whether.in more early or ad- 

vanced life, will permit themselves, at the same time that they are amus- 
ed or interested, to mark with care the lessons of virtue and truth which 
rising circumstances present, or the cautions and warnings which they 
suggest, there is ‘little doubt of their receiving at least a present, 
and perhaps a lasting, benefit, It may be thought by some that 
Henry, who talks against revenge, in one instance too readily yields 
to its dominion: it may also. be said that the Janguage .1s, in 
some places, raised above -what is suited to the time of life,—an error 
too common in books intended for children-and youth .—but some ob- 
jection will attach to every performance. There is a strange inad- 
vertence in the title-page, where the word ¢ are’ is used instead of és. 

In page 93.1. 15. we observe, ‘ remarkasée good,’ instead of remark- 

ab/y good. When Henry is discovered to be the eldest son of an 

Earl, he is improperly styled Lord Henry Lister: the sons of no 

other noblemen than Marquises and Dukes have by courtesy the title 

of Lord before their Christian name: an Earl’s eldest son takes by 
courtesy the second title of his father, which is either a Viscounty or 

a Barony. 


Art. 18. Alora! Philosophy, or Logic : adapted to the Capacities of 
Youth. By the late R. Gillet, F. R.S. “Lecturer in Philosophy. 
12mo. is. 6d. Sael. 1798. . 
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A former small publication by this writer received a favourable 
notice in our Review *. We often find it difficult to give a just ac- 
count of such works as this now before us; which consist of selection 
and compilation from former and larger performances. For the pre- 
sent inquiry, Locke and Watts have provided materials, which may 
be wrought into some different forms without preducing any thing 
new, except in manner. The volume consists of hints and observa- 
tions, which (we apprehend) Mr. Gillet employed and on which. he 
enlarged in the delivery of lectures. It may be perused with advan- 
tage by those who wish to obtain an acquaintance with the subject 
proposed, since it contains several useful remarks and mstruetions ; 


which, no doubt, received improvement when they were offered 
VIVE VOCE. 


Art.19. The Force of Example ; or the History of Henry and Ca- 
roline ; written for the Instruction and Amusement of Young 
Persons. Small 8vo. pp. 159.. 2s. bound. Newbery. 

Some imperfections might be pointed out in this little volume, but 
its general character is that of important instruction and utility. How 
much has been pronounced by mankind to be origimal depravity, 
which has been solely or chiefly occasioned by the neglect of early 
restraint and cultivation! This book may entertain a improve the 


young, as well as those who are not generally included in this descrip. 
tion ; and it merits their attention. 


Art. 20. The Scholar’s Spelling Assistant: wherein the Words are 
arranged on an improved Plan; calculated to familiarise the Art 
of Spelling and Pronunciation, remove Difficulties, and facilitate 
Improvement. For the Use of Schools and private Tuition. By 
Thomas Carpenter, Master of the Academy, Barking, Essex. 
8vo. 1s. Lee and Hurst. 

As it is in other instances, so also in books for spelling, the worst 
may prove of some use, and the best are still defective. Respectin 
this before us, we conclude it has found acceptance, as it has re 
at a second edition, ‘The writer pleads for the old method of divid- 
ing syllables, a point on which we will not determine ;—but we 
rather incline to separate des-pot-ic than des-po-tic; which keeps the 
radical word distinct. We are pleased with the selection of * words 
of similar sound, but differing in spelling and sense,’ as we are also in 
other respects, At the same time, we can perceive that the book will 
yet admit of improvement ; and such improvement it will no doubt re- 
ceive, as it passes to a farther edition. ) 

We are somewhat surprised to find, in a proper list of abbreviations 
and contractions,—* D. D. doctor divinitatio, Doctor of divinity ;’— 
The Latin signature for this title, no doubt the author knows, is 
5.'T. P.—The D. D. rather belongs to the English. — Divinitatio, we 


conclude, is an error of the press. 


Art.21. Reflections on the present Condition of the Female Sex ; with 
Suggestions for its Improvement. By Priscilla Wakefield. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. sewed. Johnson. 1798. 





* October, 1796. N.S. vol. xxi. p. 230. 
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Much good sense and useful instruction are contained in this little 
volume. It is divided into eight chapters; of which the first three 
are more general than the others, and relate to the management and 
education of young females. Among other things, Miss Wakefield 
recommends more active diversions than are commonly allowed, such 
as running races, trundling a hoop, jumping with a rope, &c; she 
also pleads for maternal and domestic instruction; or, where this 
cannot be readily attained, for select day-schools. 

The five concluding chapters are devoted to the four classes into 


which females are here divided. After having pointed out the ap- 


propriate duties and pursuits of the first and second or higher orders, 


this intelligent writer attends to the- transition from afRuence to. 


poverty, which is not uncommon in the fluctuation of human affairs; 
and she therefore judiciously proposes some employments of a lucrative 
kind, which in such an event might be the means of procyring a re- 
spectable support. ‘The next class includes ‘ several gradations, in- 
volving the daughters of every species oftradesmen below the merchant, 
and above the meaner mechanic :’ from these are entirely excluded 
¢ plays and novels, with every work tending to inflame the passions, 
and implant sentiments of the omnipotence of love and beauty, as 
containing a baneful poison,’ —* for (it is added) nothing can be more 
distant from the plain, sober, useful qualities of a housewife, than the 
excellencies of the heroine of a [common] novel.’ A variety of em- 
ployments are suggested for women, and it is lamented that the men 
have in so many instances incroached on what is properly the female 
rovince.— The observations offered respecting thé fourth class are not 
vse pertinent and instructive than those which relate to the others. 


Art. 22. Parsing Lessons for Young Children: resolved into’ their 
Elements, for the Assistance of Parents and Teachers. By Mrs. 
Lovechild. 12mo. gd. Newbery. 

Parsing Lessons for Elder Pupils, resolved into their Elements, for 

the Assistance of Parents and Teachers. By Mrs. Lovechild, 


1zmo. 1s. Newbery. 1798. 
In former years, not very distant, our youth knew little or nothing 


‘grammatically of their own language, unless they were taught the 


Latin or the French, and even theh they too often became very im- 
perfectly acquainted with grammar. Considerable care has been mia- 
nifested of late (judging at least by the productions of the press) 


‘to correct this error. The little tracts before us are parts of a series 


of books for this purpose. In the preface to the first, Mrs. Love- 


‘child observes that the office which she assumes is humble, * that of 


Dame behind the curtain to prompt such mothers who are diflident 
of themselves.—I am the old woman who offer my service, and flatter 
myself with the hope of leading the dear little people with ease and 
satisfaction.’ This is intended for younger children, but is in much the 
same form with that which follows, and which is contrived to perfect 
what has been before attempted. The four sets of lessons in each appear 
to be suitably directed, both to engage the attention and to employ 
the capacity of the young scholar.—The good old Dame designs well; 
her method is amusing ; and she has already, we are told, had the sa 
tisfaction of finding that her labours have been acceptable. P 
rt. 
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Art. 23. The Litile Teacher, for Reading and Spelling well. By a. 
Parent. 12mo. gd. Darton and Harvey. 1708. 

More pretty methods of learning A, B, C, and more pretty pice 
tures from Nature, to excite the infant pupil’s' attention.—Messrs. D. 
and H. seem to be in a fair way, by their alluring cuts, to cut-out all 
their rivals in the Lilliputian elementary branch of literature. 


BOTANY. 


Art. 24. Nereis Britannica, &c. &c. i.e. Nereis Britannica; ora ’ 

Botanical Description of the British Marine Plants, in Latin and 
English: accompanied with Drawings from Nature. By John 
Stackhouse, Esq. F. L. 5. Number I. and II. Fol. 12s. 6d. 
“, White. 1795, 1797- . | 
The class of plants, which the publication before us is intended to - 
elucidate, has longer perplexed the inquiries of botanists than any other. 

This circumstance is not surprising, as their place of growth, general 

form, particular structure, arid mode of propagation, are all so different 

from those of the vegetable inhabitants of the land, that analogies ’ 
derived from the latter are a very obscure and dubious guide. Sov 
minute, indeed, is the system of fructification of the marme plants, ’ 
that it was not till after several accurate observations made with mags: 
mifying glasses of high powers, that the ingenious author of this 
work was enabled to discover the curious particulars described in the’ 
preface to the second fasciculus. These are incapable of abridgment : 
but it is enough for us to say that the experiments ended in the de-: 
tection of real seeds, proved to be such by procuring their actual ve- 
etation. , 

The genus Fucus is arranged in six divisions, thus characterized by 

Mr. Stackhouse: 

Fucus. Fructif. a jelly like mass, with imbedded seed-bearing gra.” 
nules, and external conical papille—terminating.. 

Ceramium. Fruct. a jelly-like mass, without the seed-bearing gra- 
nules; internal, universal, papille invisible. | 

Cuonprus. Fruct. an ovate, rigid, imbedded pericarp, containing 
seeds in a clear mucus, and prominent in either surface. 

Spuzrococcus. Fruct. external globular pericarps, adnate or im- 
mersed ; sessile or pedunculate ; containing seeds as above. 

Corba. Fruct. a mucous fluid in the hollow part of a cylindrical’ 
frond, with naked seeds affixed inwardly. 

Copium. Fruct. invisible ; frond roundish: soft and spungy when 
wet; velvety when dry. , 
The two fasciculi contain the descriptions and figures of 39 specics 

and varieties of Fucus. They appear to unite accuracy with elegance 

in a very meritorious degree. AL. 


MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


Art. 25. 4 Treatise on the Duty of Infantry Officers, and the present 
System of British Military Discipline. With an Appendix. By 
Thomas Reide, Esq. Captain in the Loyal Essex Regiment of 
Fencible Infantry, 1zmo. pp. 258. 38. 6d. Walter, and 
Egerton. 1798. 


The 
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The first impression of this very comprehensive treatise was pubs 


oJ . . 7 . 
lished in 4795, and we regret that it has hitherto escaped our notice, 


because we do not recollect ever to have met with so much useful ine 
formation, for an officer, in so small a compass. The work is now in 
general circulation, and has in a manner become a book of authority ; 
and several military authors bave not ouly freely borrowed, But. 
have literally copied from it. 
We remark by the printer’s date, as well as by @ judicious altera- 
tion in the instructions for forming a ‘ close column on a centrah 
: compsay facing to the rear,’ (p. 162,) that the author has-had the 
satisfaction of seeing a second impression required, although go 


notice is taken, in the title-page of the copy before us, of its being 


a second edition. S uth d 


Art. 26. Instructions for Hussars, and Light Cavalry acting as such, 
iu Time of War. Translation. .8vo. pp. 147. 2s. 6d. Eger- 
tom. 1795. . 

_Althou “ond name is prefixed to this translation, we understand 
that it is the production of a young British Senator, (Mr. Rose, jun.) 
who commands a corps of yeomanry cavalry; and. who, besides 
several intelligent notes, has added a sensible and modest pveface : 
from which we take the following extract. 


¢ He has reason to think that these instructions (which came inta: 


his hands in manuseript) were in use in a body of troops, highly dis~ 
tinguished for its good conduct in oue of the confederate armies, 
and that the principles inculcated m them are those, to which the best 
Hussars now known conform. The reader will immediately per- 
ceive that many ideas, and, in some places, nearly whole paragraphs 
occur in them, which are to be found in those given by the King of 
Prussia to his light cavalry: but this, as the translator is much more 
anxious for the utility of this work, than that it should wear.an ap. 
pearance of originality, he must consider as an advantage which it 
sses.. Ai treatise of this sort should be a compilation of such 
ideas alone, as experience has either suggested, or approved. In 
eral, these instructions are more detailed than the King of 
Brassia’s : but wherever they appear to have omitted any thing essen- 
tial contained in his, it is added ina note. Use has likewise been 
occasionally made in them of Count Turpin’s Essai sur l’Art de la 
Guerre. A few notes have been subjained from such parts. of Line 
denau’s Treatise upon Winter Posts, as were applicable.’ Pref. p. 8. 
A work of this kind cannot fail of being highly serviceable, particu- 
larly to the yeomanry and vol-nteer corps ; and we are happy in having 
an opportunity of again expressing the sincere satisfaction, which we 
always feel when we see young men of fashion and fortune devoting: 
‘ their time to the service of their country. 


Art. 27. The Offcer’s Manual in the Field ; or a Series of Military 
Plans, representing the Principal Operations of a Campaign, 
Translated from the German. Imo. pp. 70. 15s. Egerton. 
1798. 

‘The two preceding articles instruct an officer how to form and 


move a battalion, and to conduct a-small body of troops. oo” 
ihe 
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has obtained this information, he will bé qualified to enter on the 
present work with pleasure and advantage. It contains ‘ a series 
of examples of the principal operations which occur in the course of 
a campaign,’ and is designed ‘ to’elucidate and render familiar the 
various objects of the military profession, by exhibiting detached 
plans, which comprehend both the position of an army with respect 
to its enemy—the nature of the ground upon which it is to act—the 
methods in which manceuvres, marches, and attacks are to be pre- 
pared aud executed, and to give certain shy of this difficult 
Science, the rules of which, as well as their applications, are almost 


innumerable.’ The plates also exhibit every canes of a siege, 
a prt 


from the first investment of a fortress to the final assault. 

The text is little more than an explanation of the plates, which 
are sixty in number, very neatly executed, and admirably correct, 
except in a few instances. | ’ 

The letter IE. quoted in the references to Plate 36 is not given in 
the plate itself, but we have no difficulty in finding the point which 
it was intended to mark. Neither are we at a loss to perceive that 
the numerical figures in-N® 3, Plate 43, are intended to express the 
dimensions in feet, although no notice is taken of them in the ex- 
planation. : 

The profiles N° 2 and 3, Plate 42, are in the contrary direction 
to N°1, in the same plate ; which might lead a novice in fortification 
to mistake the rear for the front. The danguettes in N°. 3, however, 
would probably shew him the error. In page 50, plate 48 is mis- 
quoted for plate 47. | | 

We have been able to find only one point on which we can attack 
the author’s Generalship ; and that is at the passage of the 1iver 
plate 15, where, though on the side from which the army crosses he 


has very properly placed platoons of infantryawhich have advanced 


to occupy the bridge and to support by their hre the dragoons, (who 
have already taken post on the other side of the river,) in case the 


latter should be repulsed by the enemy, yet no notice is taken of the 


island which divides the stream and unites the bridges; and which 
ought certainly to be lined both by infantry and cannon, if any at- 
tack is apprehended before the whole army has crossed. 


IRELAND. 
Art. 28. The Case of Ireland reconsidered. In Answer to a Pamphlet 


intitled, ** Arguments for and against an Union considered.” 8vo, 

2s. Debrett. | 

The intention of this important pamphlet is to.explain the hard- 
ships to which the Roman Catholics of Ireland are subjected, and to 
prove that what they endure is unjust, and not nécessary to any good 
or useful purpose. The author, who is himself of that ee 
writes with feeling, but with great temper and strength of argument. 


We believe that many of our readers will be gratified by the 
following extracts, which appear to express the sentiments of a 
sensible man, and a friend: to just government. He declares himself 
no’ enemy ¢ to a fair and broad union for the good of the whole coun- 
try,’ but he is against ‘a narrow insidious union, playing the fears of 
one set of men against those of another.’ 

Rrvy. Magcu, 1799. Aa ‘ The 
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. © The tinion,’ says he, ‘ is a secondary question—Give the people 

of Ireland canse to be content. ‘They may be satisfied by an union, 
they a A satisfied without it, but until they are, no form of govern. 
ment will avail. Do not listen to those idle ill-tempered exclamations, 
the people of Ireland never can be satisfied! Ask yourselves.calmly, 
Has a fair trial ever been made? Ask yourselves—not what has beet 
done, but what remains to be done ?” 

The question which the author principally examines is, “* whether 
three fourths of the people of Ireland ought to be shut out from the 
full and equal benefit of whatever constitution she is to have 2” K 

‘ No sentence in ‘ Arguments for and against an Union considered *” 
has obtained more notice, than that which states nine tenths of the. 
property of Ireland to be in the hands of the Protestants, who are 
scarcely one fourth part of the population. If this statement be cor- 
rect, the mean ratio of individual property is as twenty-seven to one. 
Tn addition to the weight of this unnatural disproportion of property, 
_the hardships thrown on the unfortunate majority are thus in part de- 

scribed by the author: ‘The religion of three men out of four, which 
- is the religion of the countrv, is Catholic, and is allowed no support 
from government. The religion of one man out of four is Protestant, 
which is the religion of the state, and is endowed with the tithe of the 
whole kingdom, besides great property in land,’ — 

¢ Among the penn the proportion of Roman Catholics is 
much greater. ‘They are the poorest peasantry in the world, get 
Jeast for their work, and pay most for their land; have the most nu- 
merous families, and have no help from their parishes to support 
them. After paying a tithe, exacted generally with very great rigour, 
to support the established religion, of which they never hear but 
by the tithe-proctor, they must out of their poverty pay something 
to their own priest, who, nearly as poor as themselves, lives with 
them and renders them many services.’—‘ The people of Ireland, til] 
within these few years, were not admitted into Protestant schools, 
_ were not allowed to have schools of their own, nor to be educated 

abroad.’ 

Ox the endeavour to compare the union between England and 
Scotland with the proposed union between Great Britain and Ireland, 

the author observes, 

‘In Scotland, the religion of the people was permitted ‘to be the 
religion of the country : it was not barely tolerated, but established 
and confirmed, by all that human wisdom can devise, before the ar- 
ticles of union were discussed in parliament. | 

‘In'Ireland, the religion of the people is not permitted to be the 
religion of the country: it is scarcely tolerated ; the religion of a 
small minority (a political phenomenon) is the established religion of 
the state.’ 

The writer is very justly severe on a maxim advanced in the Azgu- 
ments considered, that, ** «when once the * of changing is at an end, and 
the hope of forcing such a change destroyed, dissatisfaction would sink inte 
acquiescence,.and atquiescence into conient.’’—* Here (says he) the people 





* See M. R. Feb. 2799. p. 216. 
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of Ireland of all dénominations, for this is addressed to them all, may 
see through what a soft and natural progression their yes Pee 
ters ate preparing to conduct them to happiness.’ In another place, 
he retnarks ; 

‘ One cannot help pitying a government which seems to be in cone 
stant terror of the prosperity of its own subjects. Their number, 
their riches, their spitit, theit civil or military talents, are so many 
objects of fear. Such a Sho ea can stibsist only by taking as 
much pains to keep its subjects poor, weak, ignorant, and mean, ag 
othet ptinces take to make thcits wealthy, powerful, enlightened, 
warlike, and high-spitited.” 

Yet the author strongly insists that the ber es to which the 
people of Ireland aré attached, is inimical to revolution : 

« Late events furnish one of the strongest proofs that can exist, 
of the tendency of Rorttan Catholic principles to loyalty. Every 


means that human sagacity could devise, argument, wit, ridicule, sé- 


duction of every kind, were used to overthrow this religion, before 
any attempt could be made to overturn the throne in France. I say 
this religion, because whoever is conversant with the wotks of these 
precutsors of revolution, must know that their wit and ridicule was 
aimed more at the Catholic religion than at any other.?——* The 
same thing was doing in Ireland, (I hope not with the same design). 
And the common people began to yield to the contempt and cun- 
tumely which ignorant men of confined education, or men of better 
information and worse principles, were cofstantly throwing out 
against their religion, without taking care to put another in its place. 
heir respect for their priests was weakened, as in the late rebellion 
it appeared ; the common people were led away, but very few Ro- 
man Catholic gentlemen, no superior Roman Catholic clergymen, 
and out of some thousands a very small number of priests were con- 
cerned ; while the Directory and leading members were Protestants 
and Presbyterians. ‘I do not say this from party spirit, either in 
litics or religion ; I hate it, for the mischief it has done and is still 
doing in both; but to prove, that the religion which the people of 
Ireland are attached to 1s inimical to revolution, amd does not in the 
least interfere with any legal form of government which society may 
assume.’ : 

An ingenious and pointed turn is given to thé argument in the 
following paragraph: ‘ We are told, # és difical to comprehend the 
wisdom of the Presbyterians joining with the Roman Catholics. Tt is 
indeed difficult to comprehend the wisdom of that system which drove 
Protestant, Presbyterian, and Catholic, into a desperate union agaim 
it.’—* To comfort this numerous class of the inhabitants (the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland) they are told, that ‘they would do to rest 
satisfied with a much greater degree of toleration than the Protestants 
have ever. enjoyed under a Catholic state.’ —* There is more of passion 
in this argument than of justice ot of generosity, ahd less of sound 
rédsoning than of either. Admitting the position, what an infét- 
ence | We must regulate out conduct by the misconduct of others.’ 

The writen appeals not less forcibly to ouf interest as 4 nation than 
te our justice: : 
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¢ The atate into which the exorbitant, convulsive power of France 


has thrown all Europe, does certainly command every nation to come 


forward with all its energy; no portion of the population of any 
country can now be withheld from an hearty co-operation in defence 
of all-that is dear to society, out of compliment to any party, or. to 
any prejudice. And is it fair to tell men, that they must spill the 
Jast drop of their blood, and spend their last shilling, fora cause in 
which they are not allowed an equal interest with those of the same 
rank of life by whose side they are fighting ?” | yes ee 

He demands, ‘ Will the people of Ireland welcome exclusion and 
degradation from a British, more than from an Irish parliament ?— 
£ It is ‘dangerous,’ he adds, ¢ it is almost treason against the cause 


of all regular society, attacked as it is by powerful enemies, .to trifle - 


in this manner with the feelings of three millions of people, by ex- 


«cluding them from those rights for which we call upen them to ven- 
ture their lives.’ 


..How far the author has established his position, that religious 


‘distinctions in Ireland might be abolished with less danger than they 
can be continued, we will 
opinion that his arguments cannot fail to make strong impressions on 
the mind of every cs, Pi, thy and unbiassed reader. _ : 
We cannot properly dismiss this pamphlet, without mentioning a 
scheme suggested by the author, for determining questions. of com- 
mon interest (which he ealls Imperial questions) wherein two inde- 
xg legislatures may differ. He proposes to effect this by estab- 


‘Art. 29. 4 Reply to a Pamphlet intitled “ Arguments for and against 
* an Union,” &c. [See Rev. last Month.] By Richard Jebb, Esq. 
S8vo. 1ts.‘6d.° Debrett. 
Mr. Jebb observes, on the consequenees of an union, that ¢ the 
grand and primary consideration paramount to every other, however 
important in itself to trade, manufactures, and civilization, is the ef- 


fect on the empire. On the safety and power of the empire depend’ 


the safety and power of its members.’ To this, we imagine, every 
sober aud’ rational friend to either country will subscribe. —Mr. Jebb 
then argues that the King of England being r facto King of Tre- 
land; that the prerogative and the whole of the patronage being 
possessed «by him as amply in Ireland as in England ;—there can he 


‘little reason to apprehend disagreement between the two kingdoms. 


{i one instance only has it been known. *¢ A differénce (he says) 
from the existing cabinet of England, in compliance with the wishes 


‘of what was supposed to be the succeeding ove.? From what stubborn _ 


symptoms then, demands the writer, has the author of Arguments for 
aid against an Union deduced his fears of differences between the Irish 
parliament-and the executive power? — ; ite 
The following paragraph ought to awaken serious consideration : 
-€ Now the patronage of Ireland“has a sufficient influence over four 
hundred men to procure constant and large majorities for ‘the Minister. 
Thé'same patronage would not ‘only still continue, but ‘perhaps the 
patronage of England would afford somte addition to it; if" necessary. 


not presume to determine : but we are of 


3 lishing a proportion of weight to the votes in each legislature. Coy B+. 
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‘The numbers.to be-operated upon would be reduced from about four 
jaundred to about one hundred, lords and commoners ; the same; mo- 
tives of patriotism would operate as on the Scotch members; and it 
is fair to infer, this fourfold influence would produce UNANIMOUS SUP- 


PORT.OF ANY MINISTRY. Capt. B...:y- 


Art. 30. An Answer to the Pamphlet intitled, “ Arguments for and 
against an Union,” &c. in a Letter addressed to Edward Cooke, 
Esq. Secretary at War. By Pemberton Rudd, Esq. Barrister at 
Law. 8vo. 6d. Stockdale. 

This is but a short part of the promised answer. Mr. Rudd'tells 
the author of drguments for and against an Union, that, though he 
does. not approve the order in which his arguments are arranged, he 
shall nevertheless attend him ‘ seriatim et lieratim, through every page 
and line of his performance.’ We cannot pay the like attention to 
Mr. Rudd, without too much trespassing on our reader’s patience, 
after the many publications on the same subject which we have al- 
ready noticed. This letter is, however, written. with considerable 
spirit. In a postscript, the author has departed from the.,order 
which. he had prescribed to himself, to express his disapprobation of 
the disrespectful manner in which the Volunteers of 1779 and 1782 
are mentioned in the Arguments for ad against an Union. ‘The pre- 
sent remarks, however, seem to be little more than an infrodyction te 
what the author intends to write, in a farther discussion of the subjects 


Art. 31. The present State of Ireland, and the only Means of pre- 
serving her to the Empire, considered. ‘In a Letter to the Mar- 
quis Cornwallis. By James Gerahty, Esq. Barrister at Law.  8vo. 

" 8s. 6d.- Stockdale. 

This letter 1s written in favour of an union, which the writer argues 
to be necessary, if not essential, to the tranquillity of Ireland, and to 
the security of the British empire. We wish not to controvert this 
‘opinion: but we cannot avoid remarking that some of the sentiments 
‘ef the writer are harsh, and little to be commended for their mo- 
rality. He believes it to be one of the excellencies ‘ of the British 
constitution,’ that the royal estate and the branches ¢ of the legisla- 
ture are so. connected, that the latter are open to the influence of the 
former.-—He is not a friend to the character of the Irish; as 
a people, particularly of the Catholics. He speaks with much se- 
verity of their crimes, and with little feeling for their miseries. Yet, 
according to the following quotation, he seems to be of opinion that 
the Irish of the present day are superior, in civilization and knowlege, 
to the Romans in the. days of Cicero: ‘ The late cqnspiracy in Ire+ 
land, for extent, system, and preparation, has no parallel in the con- 


.federacy of Catiline. They may resemble in boldness of design, and. 
flagitiousness of means; but their difference is incalculable, when ‘we 


compare the two eras which are stained with their enormities, and 


-contrast the darkness-of Paganism with the light of Christianity.’ 
‘Art. 32. The Consequences of the proposed Union, &c. considered. Ina 


2d Letter to Marquis Cornwallis. By J. Gerahty, Esq. 8vo. 
is. 6d. Stockdale. 
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Mr. Gerahty, in his preceding letter, having expressed his opinion, 
on the necessity of an fncceporated union of che logialatures of ie 
two countries, writes this second epistle to shew that ‘ the operation 
of such an union must prose highly and extensively beneficial to Ire- 
land.’ The doctrine of the omnipotence of parliament has by no one 
been carried higher, than by Mr. G. in the following assertion: 
That ‘ it is competent for the existing legislature to adopt any mea- 
sure which the people themselves, in an aggregate capacity, might 
determine, is equally and undeniably a principle of the British con- 
stitution.’ If this be true, has not a son poids at any time a right to 





vote themselves perpetual, with dictatorial power ? Capt.B..y 


Art. 3 FE Substance of the Speech of the Right Hon. Henry Dundas, in 
the House of Commons, Feb. 7th, 1799, on the Subject of the 
Legislative Union with Ireland. 8vo. 1s. Wright. 

In this well-laboured speech, Mr. Dundas maintains that, in the 
present method of administering the affairs of Ireland, there is a de- 
ficiency of social compact between that country and Great Britain ; 
and he argues on the benefit that would accrue to Ireland, as well ag 
to the general interest of both countries, from an union of .the legis. 
fatures. In comparing the state of Scotland before the union with 


its ‘present state, he perhaps attributes the increased eigen of | 


that country in too unqualified a manner to the effect of the union; 
mot (as it seems) duly considering the general progress of improve- 
ment throughout Europe, since that period :—nevertheless, it is not 
to be doubted that both England and Scotland have been greatly 
benefited by their junction. 

All that is proposed by the present discussion is, as Mr. Dundas 
states, ‘to give the people and parliament of Ireland time and oppor- 
tunity to know and consider what the English parliament is willing 
to share with them, without attempting the smallest interference 


with their independence.’ ‘ If however,’ he says, ‘ upon refleetion, © 


the Irish legislature should not be convinced of the utility and necese. 


sity of the projected union, there is an end of the plan ; and it must 
retain that degree of independence which it preferred to the numerous 
and important advantages which were held out to it.’ 


Art. 34. Speech of the Right Hon. William Pitt, in the House of 
Commons, Jan. 31, 1799, on offering to the House the Resolutions 
which he proposed as the Basis of an Union between Great Bri 
tain and Ireland. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Wright. : 
This speech is rendered remarkable as much by the circumstances 

under which it was delivered, as by the importance of the sub- 

ject. Those who feel more nearly interested in the question of 
union, than in ordinary political discussions, will naturally wish to 
penetrate into the sentiments and intentions of administration re- 
specting the measure :—but their desire of information will probably 
be less gratified. by this speech than they might have expeeted. ‘The 
6th and-7th propositions, which cencern regulations ‘in trade and 
revenue, may afford some satisfaction : but the interests of the Ro- 
man Catholics are passed over in the scheme. In the speech, that 
great majority of the Irish are permitted to hope for relief from 
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united imperial parliament, when their ‘ conduct shall be such as to 
make it safe for the government to admit them to the participation 
of the privileges granted to those of the established religion, and 
when the temper of the times shall be favourable to such a measure.’ 
— Much expectation will scarcely be raised on such encouragement. 
In arguing the question of competency, the parliament of Ireland 
is described as representing ‘ lawfully, fully, and freely, all the estates 
of the people of the realm.’ The tenderness of the ground in this part 
of the speech seems to be acknowleged; the argument being more 
directed to impress an idea that principles on the contrary side ate 
dangerous, than that they are untrue. If any proposed scheme of 
union should be approved by the people at large in each country, the 
competency of the legislatures to carry it into effect would probably 
not come into question. Believing, as we do, that the mutual in- 
terest of both countries requires not merely an union of forms, but an 
union of inclinations ; and that neither country could hope to enjoy 
security or tranquillity, if separated from the other; it ‘is our ear- 
nest hope that, should a plan of union ever be adopted, it will come 
with the hearty approbation of the people of both kingdoms; and 
that it will be formed on principles so liberal and cordial, as to insure 
the continuance of that approbation. Capt. B....y- 


Art. 35. Competency of the Parliaments of Great Britain and Ireland 

to incorporate their Legislatures, witli some Remarks on the De- 

bate in the Irish House of Commons, upon the Address. By the 

Author of Necessity of an Incorporate Union, &c. 8vo. 15. 

Wright. 

Much bad and perplexed argument, angrily urged. If by compe- 
tency we be to understand an adequate power, argument is not neces- , 
sary. If right be intended by competency, the only method of arriving 
at a certain. conclusion is by reasoning on sound principles. The author 
rejects theory, with disdain ; and he substitutes authorities for proofs, 
Unfortunately for his purpose, he has brought forwards a quotation 
from Mr. Locke, which he endeavours to twist, but it is too stub- 
born for his hand. He pretends that the foundation of legislative 
control has its source in assumed power: ‘ It is indispensable to 
human happiness that it should exist under some shape or other: but 
the innumerable forms which it takes, are indebted for existence to ; 
‘ usurpation, to time, to a singular current of events, and perhaps, to } 

every thing, and any thing but the deliberate choice of the people : 
whom they rule.” On such a foundation, it would require great in- 
genuity to establish a right to the exercise of supreme power. As to 
the people, he says, * by the very act of permitting a legislature to. 
assume its superintending functions, they acknowlege their incapacity 
to make a law.’ 

We are not hostile to an incorporate union, provided it were ac- 
ceptable to, and effected with: the free consent of, both countries; ie 
neither are we friendly to the idea of referring questions to the com- 
_ munity at large :—but we believe.that, when the community feel a 
degree of interest sufficiently strong to induce them to interfere, and 
t9 give their opinion ; and when that opinion conveys manifestly and : 
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clearly the sense and wish of the community ; it is right that it should 
be a guide to the legislature. Whether parliament be competent to 
act in all cases in which they are not opposed by the public wishes, 
or the wishes of their constituents, we do not inquire: but the opi- 
nion that a legislature can have a right to act, in any case, contrary 
to the known desire and consent of the community, can be. enter- 
tained only by those who regard government as the proprietor rather 





than the agent of that community. Capt. B y 


_ Art. 36. Legal Arguments, occasioned by the Project of an Union 
between. Great Britain and Ireland, on the Exclusion of the Ro- 
man Catholic Nobility and Gentry, in both Kingdoms, from Par- 
liament. By a Member of the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn. 
8vo.. 18, Booker. 

The great object of this writer’s arguments ans a very great one 
‘jt is!) is to prove that ‘ whether the project of the union be accom- 
plished, or abandoned, the Roman Catholic nobility and gentry in 
either case ought, agreeably to the principle of existing laws, and of 
the constitution of the government, to be restored in both kingdoms 
to the right of sitting and voting in parliament.’ 

This bold proposition is defended by an appeal to the existing laws 
of both kingdoms; by a right understanding of which, he maintains, 
‘ the disabilities of the Roman Catholics will be entirely removed. In the 
course of his disquisition, he manifests his attachment to and zeal for 
the Roman Catholic cause: but it is not a zeal without knowlege. He 
writes well; though we apprehend that his arguments would have 
had more effect if his style had been less declamatory, his reasoning 
nore cool, and his language generally more guarded. The subject 
which he treats is of stupendous magnitude, and requires to be ap- 
proached with the most awful consideration; we had almost said, 


with FEAR and TREMBLING ! D 
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Art. 37, Review of the Arguments advanced in the House of Com. 
mons, in Support of the Duties pon Income. 8vo. is. Wright. 
This reviewer is of opinion that, in order to raise a large sum of 

money, the taxation of income is preferable to any other mode of 

jmpost, and that it is the least objectionable on account of partiality, 

He endeavours to prove the equity of making no distinction between 

the different*species of income, whether perpetuity, income for life, or 

for years. “* By taxing them all in the same proportion, (he says,) 
it leaves the different sorts of income in th@same relative state in 
which it found them.’ If there be any fallacy in this, it consists in 
assuming that they are taxed in the same proportion. Let us sup- 
pose an instance : A possesses 200 /. a year, perpetuity—B possesses 

200 /. a year in the short annuities: if they can with justice be 

deemed equal in this year, they certainly were so in the last year; 

and by whatever arguments their equality is established, the same 
must apply to the succeeding years as long as the annuity exists : 
yet, when B arrives at the last year of his annuity, it is evident that 
the tax will be 10 per cent. on his capital, By making no distine- 

tions, 
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tions, the tax is not.proportioned to real ability. The only remedy 
left to the possessor of short annuities is that of carrying them to 


market, and converting them into perpetuities. 


Art. 38. Redemption and Sale of the Land-Tax. Thoughts on that 
interesting Subject; &c. &c. S8vo. 2s. Debrett. 

This pamphlet contains a strict examination of all the clauses in 

the original act, and in the act for its explanation and amendment. 


‘The author points out many embarrassments and difficulties to which, 


jn some cases, a purchaser may become liable, notwithstanding the 
amendments ; and those who are more particularly interested in this 
subject, and who are desirous of information, may find their time 
well bestowed in the perusal of his observations. 


Art. 39. Proposals for paying off the Whole of the National Debt, and 
for reducing Taxes immediately. By Henry Mertins Bird, Esq. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Rivingtons, &c. 


This plan is not new, but is more fully digested and explained by - 


Mr. Bird than by his predecessors. . From the estimates of Mr. 
Hooke and Sir William Pulteney, (making allowance for advance in 
rents, for inclosures, and for increase of buildings and of trade, since 
their estimates were made,) Mr. B. assumes that the value of all the 
real property in Great Britain is 1,250,000,000/, and that of the 
personal property, (taking the value of the national debt into the 
account,) 1,450,000,000/, On a comparison, he shews that Mr. 
Pitt’s estimate of the real property agrees with this statement, allow- 


ing land to be worth twenty-seven years’ purchase, and houses worth. 


nineteen. This we imagine to be something above the present market 


price. The total value of the funded debt on the 31st of December © 


1798, taking the consols at 55, and other stock in proportion, is 
calculated to be 277,526,159/. ‘Fhis sum is to be increased ‘by the 


amount of unfunded debt, and tq be lessened by the amount of the 
‘ sinking fund. 


In remarking on this plan, it will not be necessary to enter farther 
into the particulars, of the calculations. Mr. Bird computes that, if 
every proprietor of landed or personal property was to give up a 
twelfth part to the stockholder, and the stockholder hkewise was to 
make a sacrifice of a yan 8 part of his stock, all’ that part of the 
debt owing among ourselves would be discharged; and he proposes 
to redeem the part of the debt due to foreigners, by raising a new 
loan, the interest of which he calculates at 2,280,000/, The whole 
amount of the interest and expence of management on the debt, at 
present, is 16,272,805 /.3 accordingly, the saving to the public by 
the sacrifice of one twelfth of property would be taxes to the annual 
amount of 13,992,805 /.; and when it is considered that, by the 
operation of taxes, for every five millions that are produced to the 
exchequer, an increase of more than nine millions is occasioned in the 
price of the articles taxed, the whole benefit would probably not be 
Jess than equal to a return to each individual of ten per cent. for the 
sum advanced by him. 

There is a difficulty, which has not escaped the author’s. notice, 
against which it would be necessary to guard in a very early stage of 
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the business. The adoption of such a measure would be likely imme. 
diately to cause so great a rise in the funds, that the sum original] 
propossd would be very inadequate to the redemption,—unless rd 
previous provision, with the approbation of the public, should be 
made, to restrain the rise ; and this might be done by fixing a price 
at a small advatice abové what the market price should be at the Sans 
of making such provision. | 

Having given this outline, we shall only observe on the plan, that 
if ‘the people and the government possessed sufficient virtue and wis. 


dom resolutely to make the sacrifices necessary to its execution, and to. 


the making secure provision against the power of mismanagement ia 
future, (for without such security, it would be undertaking the luck. 
less labours of a Sisyphus,) Great Britain would be placed in a state 





‘more prosperous than any that she has ever yet attained. Capt B. 
B.y 


NOVELS. 


Art. 40. Octavia. By Ayna Maria Porter. 12mo. 3 Vols. ros. 6d, 
Boards. Longman. 1798. ' 

The incidents and personages of this work are trite and trifling, 
and the cant language of fashion is repeated till it fatigues: but 
some of the characters are well delineated, the dialogue is often 
sprightly, and the tendency of the whole is the promotion of virtue, 
To this end, instructive sentiments are sometimes delivered in a su- 
rior strain 3 as the advice of Colonel Greville to Octavia respect- 
ing matriage. The playfulness of Antonia and the amiable sensibi- 
lity of Octavia are exhibited with ability : but neither the coguetry 
of the former, ner the latter’s forward surrender of her affections, 
is consistent with the strict and rustic notions of propriety which are 
ascribed to them, and which are particularly asserted by Octavia 
herself, in opposition to the fashionably dissolute manners of Granby 
Hall.—Miss Arabin seems nearly related to Mrs. Arlbery, ia Mrs, 


D’Arblay’s Camilla. 


Art. 41. The Young Philosopher. By Charlotte Smith. 12mo, 
4 Vols. 16s. sewed. Cadell jun. and Dayies. 1798. 

We have received so much pleasure from all Mrs. Smith’s produc 
tions in this line of composition, that we feel certain of entertainment 
when we hear of a new performance from her pen.—Though we have 
not been altogether disappointed in the present instance, our pleasure 
has not been so great as on some former occasions; for we think that 
. the interest of this work is by no means equal to some of her earlier 
pieces, and that the characters are not so well supported. We must 
however except the whole episode of Mrs. Glenmorris, the mother 
of the heroine; whose portrait, and that of Lady Kilbrodie, are 
nicely delineated and uniformly maintaincd. 


G2. 


’ Mrs. Smith cannot claim the praise of consistency in her political 


opinions. In the volumes before us they are of the democratic cast, 
widely different from those of The Bauished Man;—which were 
a A opposite to the sentiments of Desmand. 


_ The pointed and indiscriminating severity with which not only cer-==s 
‘tain characters, but entire professions, are mentioned in this work, 1s 


a trait of which we cannot help expressing our disapprobation.. The 
: | ions profession 
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fession of Law, in particular, seems to royse, ina high de 
one angry passions of the author ; and, accordingly, Lawyee of a 
rank are not only held up to.contempt as a narrow under x 
ings and contracted sguls, but to hatred, as knaves by profession ; as 
men who live but by perverting justice, and who fatten on the spoils 
of misery. We must deny the propriety of thus reprobating in the 
aggregate a numerous class of men, because we question the truth of } 
the general charge brought against them. We arraign the propriety 
of this practice for another reasop, which perhaps ought to have not 
less weight with the writer who labours for the amusement and im- 
provement of mankind ;—namely, becauise it infallibly tends to instil 
into young minds, and to confirm where they already exist, very nar- 
row and illiberal prejudices ; fatal to the interests of benevolence, and 
calculated to mislead us in the conduct of life. That there are and 
¥ always will be many bad men in a profession which, being conversant 
, about property, holds out to integrity those temptations under which 
. mankind have most frequently been found to sink, cannot be con- 
troverted: but it does not follow that it is just and useful to attempt 
to render odious a description of persons, without whom it is doubt- 
ful whether society in any advanced stage of civilization can exist :-— 
for no society can exist without laws; and when laws become nume- 
rous and complex, as in an advanced state of society they must, 
it will be necessary that a class of men should exist, whose business 
‘i’ - jt is to explain and apply them. | 
Though we do not deem this one of the best and most interesting 
of Mrs. Smith’s productions, we can recommend it to the attention 
of our readers, as it possesses many of her distinguished excellencies, 
and in various scenes shews an intimate acquaintance with life and the 
secret recesses of the human heart. —Some poetical effusions are intro- 
duced, and display the same genius and sensibility which we have / 
4 so often admired in this lady’s COMpPattOn J Walt en 





. MEDICAL, 
Art. 42. A Fustification of the Right of every well-edueated Physician 
of fair Character and mature Age, residing within the Jurisdiction 
of the College of Physicians of London, to be admitted a Fellow 
. a of that Corporation, if found competent, upon Examination, in. 
Learning and Skill. Together with an Account of the Proceed- 
ings of those Licentiates who lately attempted to establish that 
Right: including the Pleadings of the Counsel, and the Opinions 
of the Judges, as taken in Short-Hand by Mr. Gurney. B 
Christopher. Stanger, M. D. Gresham Professor of Physic, ‘and 
Physician to the Foundling Hospital. 8vo. pp. 499. 78. Boards, 
oe 1798. , 
he controversy between the Fellows of the College of Physicians 
‘ and the Licentiates has been of long standing: the Licentiates (in 
whatever University they were educated) claiming a right tobe admitted ' 
as Fellows, under the same cireumstances which the College now con- ‘ 
. Siders as giving an exclusive right of admission to those who have gra- 
; duated at Oxford, Cambyidge, or Dublin. This question has at : 
length been determined in the Court of King’s Bench, and the deci- 
sion of the Judges is fatal to the cause of the Licentiates. From this de- | 
cision, | 
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cision, Dr. Stanger, in a spirited address, appeals to the jpatice of the 


‘public : but we 
avail him, | 
_ The opinions of the several Judges on this question are thus fairly 
summed.up by the Doctor: | 
' © Lorp Kenyon decided the question between the college and 
the licentiates in favour of the former, on the ground that the exist. 
ing bye-laws, taken together, were reasonable, though he admitted 
that better might be'found. But Lord Kenyon confirmed. the opi- 
nion of Lord Mansfield, that bye-laws which prevented the college 
from receiving into their body, persons whom they thought and knew 
to be fit and qualified, were bad; which implies,. that all unreasonable 
obstacles tothe incorporation of competent physicians are dad. 

¢ Mr. Justice AsHuurst gave'his opinion in favour of the 
college, on the distinct ground, that the existing bye-laws were yea- 
sonable oy maga for securing a proper education and finess in can- 
didates ;. from which jt may be .fairly.inferred, that he agreed with 
Lord Mansfield and Lord Kenyon, that the college are not em. 
powered, arbitrarily to confine, or to impose unreasonable restrictions 
upon admission. cet t' 
_ € Mr. Justice Grose was of. opinion, that the college enjoy the 
power of regulating the.time and mode of electing their members, 
and that the criteria of fitness required by the present bye-laws, iz- 
cluding those which extend admission to the licentiates, are reasonable. 


ear that the interference of the public will not greatly 


‘Mr. Justice’ Lawrence has delivered an opinion, which sus- 


tains a more arbitrary power in the college than they ever contended 
for. His opinion would make this scientific institution, founded by 
a learned faculty, the benefits of which were originally extended 
impartially to all ft persons in a numerous profession, and expressly 
conveyed to their successors, an institution which was. intended. to 
distinguish and reward merit, as narrow and absolute as any petty 
' corporate oligarchy in the kingdom. According to his opinion, it 
would be more advantageous to confine than fo extend admission, and 
provided the offices of the corporation are filled, sane a sufficient 
number of persons licenced to practise, } the ends o 
attained. A ‘Hervey and a Sydenham, as well as a Boerhaave and a 
Cullen, the graduates of Oxford and Cambridge, as well as those of 
Edinburgh and Leyden, may be equally rejected !’ . 

Dr. Stanger thus coneludes his justification : 

_ © Notwithstanding this opinion, and that the power of admitting 
members is (since the late decision) in effect little less than arbitrary, 
Jet us hope that men so enlightened, and in their conduct as indivr 
duals so respectable, as the fellows in general are, may yet adopt 
in their corporate capacity those principles of justice and liberality 
which govern their private conduct. 

‘ May they atone for their past measures, arrest the growing ob- 
loquy in which they are held by the public, reconcile themselves with 
a profession they have so long injured, and which, if wmited, may 
easily eclipse, and perhaps, annilulate their inconsiderable body. 

« Let them revert to the principles of their. institution, and the 
practice of their founders. Let them cherish and reward merit, 
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promote science, suppress impostors, and benefit the community. 
Let them adopt the advice of Lord Mansfield, and in conformity with 
the trust and confidence reposed in them, admit all that are fit. The 
college of physicians will then enjoy the consciousness of doing right, 


the approbation of mankind, the united exertions of the faculty, 
and the wishes of the community that they may for ever flourish.’ 
«Amen! so be it! say we, most cordially: but while we say so, 


we do not flatter ourselves with the smallest hopes of seeing this 
good end accomplished. 


POETRY and DRAMATIC. 


Art. 43. The Villain’s Death-bed ; or the Times, a Poem. Dedi- 
cated to whom it may concefn. 4to. 2s. 6d. Bell, Oxford- 
street. 17098. 

This seems to be one of those works which we cannot wholly and 
heartily either condemn or approve. The author’s piety, patriotism, 
ood principles, and upright intention, are so blended with what we 

Fear will be called dull, heavy, obscure, and puritanical passages, 

that the motly thing “* we know not what to call, 


Its generation’s so equivocal.” 


The personifications are too numerous, and some of them are ank- 
ward ; many of the, periods are Bunyan “ done into verse ;”’ and the 
personalities are too gross and abusive. The author very soon puts 
to death the Villain, his hero, and then scems to forget the title of 
his book. , 

Some of his satire, however, is just ; his eulogium on Benevolence 
is good; his effusion on Omnipotence is grand and reverential ; 
and his character of this country and its inhabitants is highly colour. 
ed, spirited, and a strong likeness. We shall therefore select our 
specimen not from the weeds, but from the flowers, of the author’s 
poetic garden. 

Speaking of the inordinate ambition of France, and her extermi- 
nating threats against this country; the author’s patriotism and indig- 
nation are well expressed + ! 


‘ Whilst her proud neighbour thirsts for boundless rule, 
True to the Lessons of the despot school, —--—-—— 
Whilst envy, avarice, and ambition’s rage 
Link ev’ry art and every crime engage 
To work her final—utter overthrow !|— 
She basely calls the stroke Revenge’s blow ! 
Revenge !— 
Perdition catch the tongue of tortur’d sense! 
——Revenge !—for what ?—Revenge for self-defence. 


Is there a country, who with prudence blest, 
And cautious foresight far above the rest, 
Who, timely wise, dread mischief to prevent, 
Shall not in rage’s burning tears repent ; — 
Whose sons are valiant, and in Freedom’s cause, 


Will live, or die, whose freedom is their laws ; 











Who 
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‘Who ples Danger—fill’d with Virtue’s scorn 
Holds fast the birthright of her sons unborn ; ; 
Who midst a sinking world, still rears her head, 
And midst suttounding ruin knows no dread? 
Who vows to twine, ere arduous combat cease, 
Stern Honor’s laurels with the boughs of Peace ; 
With conscious justice, loving peace that dares, 
. Rush furious foremost in the crash of wars; 

Who loves fair Peace, and strong in useful toils, 
The cruel darings of Ambition foils; 

Who, nobly brave, takes to her fostering breast, 
The bleeding honors of her foes distrest ; 

iar knows to treat, mid sanguine. war’s wild wage, 

allen, detested cruelty with rage ; : 

Whose heart, to danger flint, yet pity there, 
Melts ages’ hatted with a single tear : | 

Who brave, yet patient, skilled in arts of peace, 
Whose labours and invention never cease, | 
Whatever is of use still thirsts to find, _ 

Seeks her own good and that of all mankind; 

On whose world- honored, high and faithful name, 
Gatint envy looks with rage,—defying shame ! 

In whosé strong soil, fair Liberty's true root, 

Is deep implanted, bearing wholesome fruit, 

Not poisottous berries like the noxious weed 
From madd’ning Anarchy’s destructive seed, 
Where the strong plant shall latest ages see, 
Rever’d and honor’d as the parent tree ! 

| nul there a count — tell her =a 





In whom the living spark, of antient fame 
Bursts into broader, into brighter flame, 
And ardent burns a sinking world to save 
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Art. 44. Hezekiah, King of Fudah; or, Invasion repulsed and - 
Peace restored. A-Sacred Drama. 8vo. 1s.6d. Nicol. 1798. | 

Before we enter on the merits of this production, we shall bestow 
a few words on the Preface ; in which we find the following passage : 

© So far from perceiving ary just reason why a religious Drama, un- 
der due correction, should not be brought on the stage, where all 
people are attracted; the author sées the fitness, propriety, and utility, 
of its exhibition, from the solemn satisfaction an audience obtains on 
hearing, in Lent, Oratorios, whose subjects -are often the most sa- 
cred, particularly the Messiah, the difference being that the last is 
sung,.and the other acted as well as sung.’ 

Now though the drama, in almost every country in which it has 
been cultivated, had its risé in religious ceremonies and festivals ; (as 
Tragedy from a hymn in-honour of Bacchus ; Gomedy, at Rome, to 
appease the gods durin a pestilence; Mysteries and Morakties — 
Christians were frcces Fes. events from the sacred writings, or mo 
instroctions from the lives of saints and martyrs dramatized, and ree 
presented in action at great festivals in churches and convents ; and 
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Oratorios, in the church of. San Filippo, Neri and La Vallicella at 
Rome ;) yet we cannot wish to see sacred dramas represented now 
on the same stage with secular dramas, in which delicacy and deco- 
rum have not been always rigidly observed, and on which,’ conse. 
quently, religious subjects would be degraded and contaminated by 
being alternately performed with the witty but licentious pieces of 
Congreve, Vanbrugh, and their imitators. 

In the performance of Oratorios in still life, with books in the 
hands of the singers, the patriarchs, saints, and martyrs, are ima- 
ginary ; and the solemnity of the sentiments and music helps us ta 
personify those holy characters in perusing the words, without look- 
ing for them on the stage. 

‘When religious dramas were admitted in the service of the Temple, 
Christian or wath, there were no secular dramas with which they 
could be compared: but now to bring the church to the theatre, or 
the theatre to the church, would be equally improper and hazardous. 
Different sects would have different prejudices to attack or defend ; 
and if a sentiment were uttered, repugnant to the faith of Catholic, 
Lutheran, or Calvinist, we should have saints, martyrs, and fathers 
of the church, applauded and hissed by turns, in the conflict of ware 
ring opinions, under the usual licence of a mixed audience,—besides 
the clash that may happen in political tenets. 

We think that this drama has considerable merit with respect to the 
poetry, character, and conduct; and, but for the objections urged 
above, it might, if well set to music, be brought on the stage with 
some expectations of success. As an Oratorio, if arranged into al- 
ternate air and recitative, with occasional choruses, it would be supe- 
rior to the words of many of the Oratorios set by the immortal Han. 
pit. There are, indeed, inaccuracies both in the writing and printing 
which we have not room to specify; and some of the scenes, 
speeches, and allusions, are too much pointed for the present time, 
however necessary the author may have thought them at a more early 
and critical period. 

If we could allow space for extracts, we should perhaps select them 
from the hymns, intended to be sung in chorus: the dialogue, also, 
is sometimes spirited: but the most pleasing of the metrical com- 
positions seems to be the Ode to Peace, in the last act, from which we 
present our readers with the following stanzas : 


§ Dove-eyed Peace, with silver wing, 
Mild as light, and soft. as spring, 
Hither in thy chariot haste, 

With delight and plenty grac’d. 


‘ Horrid War, with snaky locks, 
Monster, which all Nature shocks ; 
Hence to Hell, and quit this earth, 
Where thou claim’st thy direful birth. 

* Now the kids, and fleecy flocks, 
Frisking calves, and lowing ox, 
Shall, in verdant pastures blest, 

Feed secure, and éleep in rest.’ 
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Art. 45. Poetic Bagatelles. Ato. 2s. Portsmouth, Mowbray $ 
, London, Richardson. ? 
Although the above title consists but of two words, one of them 


might well have been spared. The contents of the pamphlet un. - 


doubtedly are Bagatelles: but they certainly are not Portic :—nor 
are they any thing that we can much commend.—Yet some of the 
choice pieces in this collection will probably set the table in a roar, at 
the “ Three Jolly Butchers” in Carnaby Market. 


Art, 46. matory Odes, Epistles, and Sonnets; the Productions of 
an unedueated Youth. 8vo. ts. V. Griffiths, Paternoster-row. 
The modesty of this uneducated youth * will not allow us totally 


~ to condemn this his first publication ; nor would we willingly dis. 


courage his future efforts; which may be followed by that improve. 
ment to which he seems laudably to aspire. We meet with lines in 
these juvenile pietes, which may secure their author from the unre- 
lenting:frown of the muse whose favour he so ardently solicits ; and 
as he seems laudably ambitious of gaining her smiles by higher desert, 


Jet his claim to the critic’s indulgence be duly accepted, and the fola 


lowing plea be admitted in his favour : 


¢ Let not the pride of Literature scorn 
This frank acknowlegement to candour giv’n. 

Beforé the perfect day appears the dawn, 
Nor soars the lark at once to heav’n.’ 


Art.47. Due Fragedie, &c. Two'Tragedies, byG. Polidori, Master 
of Languages, London, 12mo. gs, 6d. Dulau and Co. &c. 1798. 
The first of these dramas is intitled Lsabella, (Queen of ‘Philip II. of 

Spain). . Otway and Schiller have written plays on the same subject, 

called Don Carlos Prince of Spain. We shall not enter on a close 

examination of this drama ; as the requisite time and space for discuss 
ing its merits would exceed our limits for productions of this kind, 
not.in our own language, nor exhibited on our stage. In a hasty 


perusal, however, there seems to be merit in the writing, and the in- : 


cidents appear to arise naturally out of each other. | 
The second Tragedy has for title, Grrnanpo. The scene is laid 


at Messina in Sicily : but we know not whether the fable be invented, | 


or historical. The hero is a tyrannical prince, who has ravished the 
heroine, Emirena, affianced to a lover on whom she has fixed her afe 
fection ; and to whom she was soon to be joined in. wedlock. The 


lady, like another Lucretia, has stabbed herself, though not mortally. 


Her ravisher offers to make reparation by marriage and a crown: but 
her detestation of him, and affection for her first love, make her re- 
ject his offers with horror. On this refusal, she, her father, and her 


lover, are imprisoned. - The ravisher’s brother heads a rebellion» 


against him, and besets his palace, in order to.rescue the prisoners :— 
put the latter are threatened with instant death, if the insurgents do 


not depart. In order to save their lives, the king’s brother prevails’ 


on his followers to disperse, and surrenders himself a prisoner to the 
monarch ; who, at length, finding the injured lady inflexible, and nel 


-- 








2 T he name, John Jones, is signed to the Preface. 
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ther to be tempted by a crown nor terrified by the fear of death, re- 
linquishes the pursuit, and liberates her father, her lover, and her- 
self. After this magnanimous sacrifice, he desires to be left alone— 
when, in utter despair of future happiness, he stabs himéelf—be- 
queathing his kingdom to his brother: as ‘ neither that nor all the 
kingdoms of the earth could render existence. bearable,. without the 
possession of the inexorable fair, whom, in.a fit of unbridled passion, 
he bad injured.’ af ae: 
This is reversing the fate of Tarquin: he was punished by the 
loss of a kingdom: Geryanno punished-himself net: only by a vo- 
luntary resignation of his crown, but of life,—Lueretia would not 
survive the loss of her honour.--Zmirena reconciles herself to this loss, 
when she finds that it is ne impediment. to her union with the man of 


her heart. DF B....y- 


Art. 48. Theodore; or the Gamester’s Progress. A Poctic Tale. 
Small 8vo. pp. 120. 2s, 6d. Boards. Vernor and Hood. 
1799- : | 
This author begins with holding out comfort to tender-hearted 

readers, by anticipation : informing them that they: shall soon 

.* Change sorrow’s bitter tears to tears of bliss.;’ 

and again, in the same page, lest the terror or pathds should be too 

powerful in its effects, he assires them that bal 

© Revenge and anger, hatred and despair— 

Terror shall excite 

But for a time.’ 


Yet, during that time, as Master Bottom would aay, ' 
‘© Let the readers look to their eyes.” 


Indeed the prefatory information seems’ as consoling as that of Master 
Snug, who Panky says a | 





* T, one Snug the joiner am, 
No Lion fell,” : 
Our author’s prologue, like that of Shakspeare’s Lion, seems to 
say that “ that he will do no harm;’’ and, moradly, he may say it 
with truth; for. his plan and principles are good: but we fear that 


_, they ave not-enforced with either energy or novelty sufficient to sti- 
‘543 ¥emulate attention in the thoughtless and depraved, or to flash convic- 


tion on the winds of the veteran votanes of chance. 

Common thoughts, expressed in common language, and unembel- 
lished with poetical imagery, will probably not obtain much public 
favour by a mechanical arrangement of syllables, into what is called 
verse; which has no other effect than to impede and embarrass the 
progress of the Tale. The narrative might have been woven into a 
prose novel: but something more is wanting in a poem than mere 
matters of fact. Asa relation of domestic events, arising from 
probable incidents, the Tale is interesting. ‘The measure in which 
it is written, being a kind of dramatic verse bordering on ‘prose, 
which seems most appropriate to dialogue, is the least cengurable 
when used’ at the gaming-table, as in Part VI. Pp. 79+ 

Rey. Marcu, 1799. Bb On 
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On the. whole, we mean not to say that this production is devoid 
of merit. It was unfortunate that we began to peruse it.as a Poem: 
for, when we forgot that it was verse, and attended to the tale, we 
pursued our course with some deégtée of eagerness and pleasure. __ 


are MISCELLANEOUS, 
Art. 49, The Theory o, Chess ; a Treatise, in which the Principles 
a a 


« and: Maxims of this Game, or rather Science, are clearly and con- 
cisely explained ; as concisely at least, as it might be adviscable to 
‘attempt. Including Directions for Playing, modelled and arranged 
in an origitial'Manner¢ accompanied with necessary Ilustrations, 
8vo. pp: 107. 28. 6d. sewed. Bagster. 1799. iene 
Although we prétend not to be adepts at the game of chess, we 
cannot at’ all-approve the change of names for the pieces proposed in 
this publication; nor do we think that the game ought to’ be conse- 
crated to Minerva instead of Mars. “Chess, and-iti.formis and cere- 
monies, ought, ever to'remain unaltered, Its motto is in good Spanish 
« Anies muerto que mudado,’’ * T would sooner die than change.” It 
is moreover a. mailitaty: game of the highest antiquity, descending to 
us from India throng ‘China, or vice versd; and the earliest boards 
of the latter people had a river between the combatants, or parties, 


and one of their pieces was a cannon. From this circumstance,. we 


anay- infer two things ;::that the game ‘is a war-like game, and that 
India preceded China in the use’ of :it,—unless we allow the high 
claims of the Chinese to the invention of gunpowder. The idea of 
chess presenting the efigies belli has been kept alive from the days of 
Confucius to those of Don John of Austria; and the Duke of 
Weimar played with real soldiers on black and white squares. This 
was the Echiguier vivant of which the reader may see more in Rabelais, 
and in Hyde de udis Orientalibus. ts 

_ ‘The-editor says that he wishes to meet the French on. their owh 
‘ground ¥ atid as they have forbidden the use.of aristocratical names 
in the game of chess, so let us accommodate it to our own constitu. 
tion,—and, as we do not put to death a piece when we take it, but 
only remove it from its place, in order to get into it ourselves, let us 
call the King a Minister, &c. &c.—bit here he seems to forget that 
the parallel does not holds for the King at chess, when he is mated, 
is killed ;—check-:matesis,'the King'is dead :—now a Minister may be 


killed, or diepoliticallyy without undergoing a natural dissolution. Weston 


“Art. 50. The Coffee Planter. of, St. Domin 0; with an Appendix, 
 gontaining a View of the Constitution, bt cm Laws, and 
State of the Colony,, previous to the Year 1789... To which are 
added, some. Hints on the present State of the Island, under the 
‘British Government. _By P. J. Laborie, LL.D. Planter in the 
North’ of St. Domingo, and Member of the Superior Council. 
‘Svo. ~ Tos, 6d. Half bound. Cadell jun. and Daviess 1798. 
~ “This is avery curious and: in some respects a very valuable : per- 
formance. The auther’s knowlege of the French colonial,syatem, 
under the antient government, 1s accurate and profound. In:no other 
book have we met with So Clear, exact, and perfect an account of the 
laws and constitution of ‘St. Domingo, before the Revolution, — 
rT > I Ay Ma 
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fmd in this publication. ‘The writer treats, with extraordinary preei- - 


-sion, of. its legislaturey—-executive government,—courts of justice, 
‘revenues, and taxes ;—establishments religious and military,—its cub 
ture, its produce, and its commerce ;—and ‘he has subjoined what he 
calls ‘ Hints concerning the» British possessions. in St. Domingo,’ 
On the last-mentioned subject, however, he is not quite’ so explicit as 
he clearly shews he might have been.—/Zuch more is. meant, in some 
of his Aints, than meets the eyeemAs a proof of this; we recommend to 
his readers an attentive perusal of the passage.in the Appendix, p. 136, 
beginning at * General Williamson,’ &c. and ending at.the word 
‘ prize,’ near the close of the page following. : 

The greatest part of the work, however, as.the title gives room to 
expect, is appropriated:to the growth and cultivation of Coffee. We 
have not read this part with peculiar attention, as ret being experi- 
mentally competent to speak of its merit : but,.as far as we can judge, 
his instructions contain little that was not sufficiently known be ore 
to the British Coffee-Planters.—It is a ridiculous circumstance, but 
it is true, that the British and French Planters in the West Indies 
consider each other as mere bunglers.. Now the’ fact is, that no im- 
provement can be made in the system of agriculture, in any one island 
in that part of the world, which can long be concealed from the rest. 
The French, it is true, have carried the cultivation of coffee to a 
greater extent than the British: but it was not from the want of skill 
in the latter, that this article was neglected in our islands; it was 
owing to high and exclusive duties on its importation into Great Bri- 
tain. —T his subject has been fully discussed in Mr. Edwards’s excellent 
history of the West Indies. | 
Art. 51. A Narrative of the Seizure and Confinement of Ann Brook- 

house, who was assaulted in one of the Streets of London, and car- 

ried off by two hired Ruffians, May 7, 1798, and detained in close 

Imprisonment, till August 25th following ; as related by herself: 

written by a Friend. 8vo. 2s. Rivingtons, &c. 

An astonishing account of a respectable young woman, who, after 
having been watched and way-laid by- two villains at the instigation of 
a greater, was forcibly sided off to some unknown house, and there 
detained, as expressed in the above title. A relation of this extra- 
ordinary outrage having been imperfectly detailedin the public papers, 
the ichialoaal sufferer publishes this narrative chiefly with a view of 
protecting herself from those misrepresentations, or unjust suspicions, 
to which she might be exposed ; as insinuations, it is said, have been 
already levelled against-her. It is easy to apprehend that the infa- 
mous beings, who have so grossly insulted her, may be sufficiently 
artful in obtaining means, apparently at least, to weaken the credit of 
her story, and otherwise to injure her reputation. Application was 
made to Mr. Bleamire; at the Police-office, Hatton-garden, who 
readily gave them advice, but continued to the last firmly persuaded 
that ieele or nothing could be done to any effect: of a similar Opinion 


were the clerks at the office in Bow-street: but it appears rather a 
strange and untoward circumstance, that, after having attended more 
than once, no opportunity gould be gained of addressing Mr. Bond 
personally on the subject.—We a gothing in the narrative (com- 
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mon a8 imposition is) that should create a suspicion of its veracity ; 
yet there are those who consider the whole story asa fiction. 


THANKSGIVING SERMONS, Nov. 29, 1798. 


Art. 52. Preached at the Abbey Church of St. Peter, Westminster, 
before the Lords Spiritual and Temporal. By John Lord Bishop 
* of Chichester. 4to. 15. bson. : 
‘ That our uninterrupted naval victories should inspire us with a 
eful sense of the divine favour might reasonably ws expected ; ) 
ed that this gratitude should be followed by a reformation in our 
lives and manners, every good man must wish. ‘To forward this 
* purpose, a day of public thanksgiving was appointed ; in which the 
clergy were expected to enforce’ this duty by every argument which 
might tend to influence us as men and as Christians, On such a 
subject, where our patriotic feelings are so decply interested, it might 
be difficult to keep entirely clear of politics ; but to those -parts of 
the discourse before us which are thus employed, we may refer in 
general terms: rather particularizing the Bishop’s just and concise 
culogium on the gallant Nelson. . 
¢ Whilst Atheists, amid their victories, crown the statues of their 
favourite idols, Reason and Liberty; our.Hero, no less religious 
than brave, ascribes the honour of the day to “the Lord of Hosts;”? 


At. 








the Governour and Judge of the Universe ; to God, omniscient and q i 
omnipotent.’ 3 he | 
The following passage is less happily expressed 5 at least, on the 
$ first pata we found some difficulty in comprehending gpit : 
‘ 


et us, now, turn our thoughts from public exultation to pri- 

vate enquiry; and seriously examine, how far we, of this nation, 
have deserved these providential favours. Happy will it be for us, 
if national pride end not in personal humiltation! happy will it be, At 
eventually, if, by the calamities we have suffered in war, ** God has 
not punished us less than our iniquities deserve :”? and. still happier 
will it be, if * such deliverances,”? as he has given us, should so 
work upon our gratitude and our discretion, that we may not ¢ again 
break’? the divine ‘* commandments;” nor “join in aifinity’? with 
our itreligious neighbours, “ the people of the abominations,”’ lest { 
we cause God to ** be angry with us, till he consume us !” 

‘The remaining part of the.sermon consists chiefly in exhortations 
to repentance and amendment ; and the conclusion is such as, we be- 
lieve, every person must approve ; 

- € Oh, let not our unexampled successes dazzle us into a false esti- 
mate of ‘our own virtues, nor prompt us to conclude, that we have 
a prescriptive right to the protecting favour of Heaven. Let us 
neither. arrogantly presume on the permanency of God's assistance, 
nor ungratefully distrust it ; but let our experience of * God’s good. 
ness lead us to repentance*.”? et his reiterated kindness excite us 
toan uniform purity of. heart and life; to humility, and diligence 
in our religious duties; and, healed by the Almighty hand, let us, 
like the grateful Samaritan, return instantly, with joy, to give glory 
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to our benefactor and our Gods that so, by our ferverit zeal to please 
and obey God, we may justly hope to secure his blessing to us,’ 
Art. 53.  Preached in the Chapel ‘of Mile-End:New-Town. 
- Stepney. By the Reverend John Cottingham, M.A. vo. 1s. 
- Gardner, &¢. : : . 

Hamlet says, “ Is this a prologue, or the posy ofa Ring?” We 
might with equal propriety ask whether the pamphlet before'us bea 
sermon, or @ political hara : but whatever title it may bear, the 
author is not sparing of his labour, for it extends through so pages, 
and contains a great vatiety of matter. We have the history of the 


Spanish Armada, of tlie gun-powder plot, of the revolution of 1688 


—with some remarks on the timely death of Queen Anne, and the 
settlement of the crown on the House of Hanover ;—followed by an 


"* encomiam on liberty properly understood, and the English constitution: 


—then, a representation of the great importance of the victories ob- 
tained at sea by the British arms;—and the duty of expressing a 
grateful sense of the mercies which we have received is strongly in- 
culcated, though mixed with all this extraneots matter. We camnot 
compliment the author either on his style, or on the arrangement of 
his subject : but he seems to be actuated by a love for his country, 


and by an unfeigned regard for religion and virtue. 


Art. 54. Preached at the Meeting- House in Hanover-Street, Long 
Acre. By Robert Winter. 8vo. 1s. Cadell jun. and Davies, 
Yarious circumstances being here enumerated as calling for na- 

tional praise and gratitude, Mr. Winter then points out and recom. 

mends with energy the proper improvement of these benefits. The 
discourse manifests the author’s good sense, piety, and benevolence. 


Art. 55. Preached at’ the Foundling-Hospital. By the Rev. Johp 
Hewlett, B,D. gto. 1s. Johnson. 

‘ In fulfilling (says the preacher) the duties of the present day, 
it is not necessary for us to perplex our minds with any embarrassing 
enquiries about relative good and evil ;—all that is required of tis is 
to be thankful. The Almighty Father knoweth the imperfection of 
his children, and that * his waysare not ¢heir ways.”’—In conformit 
to this sentiment, Mr. H. proceeds to display, in a well composed a 
sensible harangue, those subjects which call for national thanksgiving, 
crowned by the late naval victories. On the reformation from popery 
he dwells for some time: but we do not perceive any particular notice 


of the revolution in 1688, to which the epithet afc has been sq. 


long and. so generally attached. ~ He concludes y recommending : 


‘regard to the peace and happiness of mankind, as the ultimate en 


of all virtuous exertion; and he hopes that a principle of self-defence 
will justify our conduct, and that ‘ our thanksgiving’ may be so tem- 
pered with humility, the desire of peace, and ‘love for our fellow-crea- 
tures, that we may appear not entitely unworthy of the mercies we 
enjoy, and the deliverance we have expetienced.’ ' 


Art. 56. Preached in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, hefore 


the Lord-Myayor, the Aldermen, &e. By Thomas Bowen, M. A. | 


Chaplain to the Lord-Mayor. 4to. Is. Rivingtons, 
The title prefixed to this discourge is, ‘ The efficacy of courage in a 


good cause ;’ a proposition, which this author considers as Hustrated 
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in an eminent degree by our late victory in Egypt, and. also by. the 
i defeat of the French on the coast of Ireland. His manner is rather 
of.a.supcrior cast, and his'expression is energetic. Whilehe celebrates 
in high terms the conduct of Lord Nelson, as ‘exhibiting to surround- 
ing nations the 8 example of a Hero and a Christiag,’ he warns 


his audience and the. readet against being * seduced by lying pro- 
phets, with the sound of * peace, peace, when there is no peace.’— 
© With France (he asserts) no peace can be safe, but such an one | 
as we have power to compel.—And. whente can we derive that } 
wer, if not from the glorious victories with which the Almight 
8 crowned our arms? ‘The vantage-ground on which we stand is 
high and commanding, and, J trust, we shall never quit it but for 
a. peace that is honourable and secure.’—Happy indeed will these 
victories prove, if productive of so great a blessing ! Hi. 


Art. 57. Preached before the Gentlemen of the St. George’s 
- Southwark Volunteers, and of the Southwark Volunteer Cavalry, 
in the Parish-Church of St. George the Martyr, Southwark. 
cu the Rev. W: Mann, M.A. 4to. : Printed for the Au- 
or. » 
This is to be considered as an extemporaneous effusion, yet not 
without some premeditation; and indeed, as the occasion was pecu- 
liar, the author informs us that ‘ it occupied a few more hours than r 
usually fall to the lot of his ordinary discourses.’ Having no expect- 
ation of a request to make it public, he had, previously to its delivery, 
no notes, nor any written plan, even for his own direction :—but, 
as the desire of the’ gentlemen volunteers was unanimous, he had 
_ recourse to recollection, and ‘though he cannot vouch for every 
' ward, he is able to do it for the whole of the plan, and for very — 
much of the expression.’ Mr. M. disclaims all politics ;—* I do not 
understand, I do not profess to understand (he says) the politics of g 
the nation,—it is not as a politician, but as a divine, that I address 
you, and I would willingly not only give no offeuce to any party, 
but edify all parties, by the mention of these things which a Fuse 
mutually acknowledge.’—Accordingly, he applies ttimself to offer 
such observations and reflections as might prove beneficial to his 
audience, and to the readers of the discourse. The expressions of 
Sighting for your God, &c. might, perhaps, require some explication : 
but we find little to censure and much to approve in the sermon. 
The language, plain and suitable, might have been improved by pre- 
venting a repetition of the same words, which in one or two instances 
occur too nearly to each other. © Wi. 


Art. 58. Preached at the Free Church in Bath. By the Reverend 
William Leigh, LL.B. 4to. 18. Rivingtons. 

The Free Church isa building lately erected and opened with the 

henevolent design of accommodating the poorer inhabitants in the po- 

if ulous city of Bath: a short account of it is added to this discourse. 


r. Leigh proposes to illustrate the interposition of Divine Providence, 
with a particular view to our late naval victories. (Js. xxxvii. 28, 29: ) 
He thinks that he discerns a similarity in the conduct of Sennacherib 
king of Assyria, and the destruction of his army in the reign of Heze- 
kiah king of Judah, to the boasting behaviour and late naval ies 
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of the French people ; and he is at some pains, in a ‘note, to draw 
the. parallel. The language of Bonaparte among» the Musselmans 
he apprehends, agrees well with the blasphemy and insolence of the 
Assyrian General.—However this may be, to inculcate a due regard 
to the Divine over-ruling Providence is certainly right and useful; 
and the sermon is very well written. ; ) 


Art. 59. Preached in the Parish-Churches of Lockington and Lund, 
in the East-Riding of the County of York. By the Rev. Joha 
Courtney, M. A. 4to. 1s. Printed at York. | 
Without inquirmg concerning the origin of the present war, or 

whether opportunities of pacification have or have not been suffered to 

pass by, Mr. C. presumes that at his moment there is but one opinion + 

viz. that it is now a warof defence. In the sefmon, and especi 

in the notes, the reader will observe plain indications of a liberality 

of sentiment. Having mentioned with, approbation the titles con- 

ferred on some of our admirals, the author adds ina note, - = 

‘ Meritorious services, whether performed ia the cabinet or the field, 
have equal claims on a grateful people. But when men are content 
to purchase the Purpureum Amictum at the price of their birth-right, 
(their freedom of speech and their liberty,) they surely deserve our 
utmost contempt. , | re . 

' “ Longe mea discrepat istis 
Et vox et ratiom——"’ 

Mr. Courtney delivers sensible and useful remarks on the subject of 
Divine Providence, and endeavours to awaken his hearers to grati- 
tude for our late successes.—In a farther note, he acknowleges: him- 
self unwilling to say much on the subject of ‘peace, lest he should 
take off from the general joy on the immediate occasion of his dis- 
course ; and he atterward adds,—* let us hope that we shall avoid 
all future connection with the continental powers, except such as is 
necessary for the purposes of commerce !’ ice A 


Art. 60. Preached in the County of Durham. gto. 1s. Lon 

This short and anonymous discourse very properly offers to out 
consideration, reasons or motives for thankfulness, particularly ina 
national view. The author seasonably remarks, in connection with. 
his text, that we readily censure the insensibility and ingratitude of 
the Jews, but forget that Christians are equally reprehensible; and he 
proceeds briefly to recommend thé chankfuloets of the heart, ex- 
pressed by a good and virtuous life. Dr. Horne’s commentary on 
the book of Psalms seems a favourite work with this preacher, ‘and 
some of his phrases savour of Hutchinsonianism.—In an appendix, 
he delivers his opinion that the present period of time is; in the 
language of prophecy, the fifth vial ; and he censures the conclusion 
of Mr. King and others, that ** Rome is fallen ;”” he acknowleges 
that the bead of the beast, or: its temporal power, is destroyed: but 
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its total extinction, he conceives, will be gradual. Bin Hi- 


Other SINGLE SERMONS. 

Art. 61. Preached at the Meeting-House in Little Wild-Streét, 
Lincoln’s Inn-Fields, November.27, 1798, in Commemoration of 
the great Storm in 3703. By Robert Winter. vo. 13. Cadell 
jun. and Davies. | a 
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- This ogous pone an ~— occurrence, which at the time 
mopréssed all persons with some degree of grief and terror. Jt is now 
sery tauch forgotten; though the faithful page of history cannot fail to 

its Government; et the instant, considered the appointment 


ofa public fast as requisite: and suitable. One ears rt united toa 
0 


Christian society above-mentioned, provided for an annual comme- 

moration.of an event so-surprising and direful, which, we here find, is 

continued to thisday. Mr. Winter presents us with a concise and 

judicious account o the calamity; and from a consideration of that 

divine power oyer the elements of nature, with which the author of 
the ‘Christian faith was eadued, and which he employed, he directs 
is audience to some suitable practical reflections. 


Art..62. Addressed to the Armed Association; and to the Inhabitants 

of the. Parish of Si. Mary, Battersea; September 23, 798. By 
-. the Rev. Johu Gardnor, Vicar of Battersea. gto: rs. ° Baldwin. 

This preacher professes to leave the justification of the part which 
Bingland has taken rina pin war, together with a description of 
the! impiety; propigncy; cruelty of the eneity, to others of highet 
talents ‘ard better information; whose productions, however,‘ lig 
applauds; adding ‘1 shall take you into a mioré humble, but ‘a 
more untrodden path, and offer inducements to your’ zeal, yout pas 
triotism, ‘and your courdgej fram out being brethren, participating 
the blessings of the same political constitution; the same equitable 
daws, and thie samereligious hopes.’ He declares himself, in the most 
unequivecal terms, a friend to tree discussion aud inquiry : in! all: sedee 
anil paris, he asserts, fram his own knowlege, there are good ‘afid 
honourable-men, of which be has * numerous, satisfactory, and pleas- 
ing prodfs ;’ and he proceeds: earnestly to recommend, to ais, thé 
Spirit ahd practiee of Christiaa love ahd union, particularly in a time 
ef public danger. ‘The discourse manifests stetling sense, cont 
veyed in good language. °: «2 yh qipg wit iol yrat eae 
‘The sermon is published hy request 5, and ong rgagon assigned by 
Mr.'G- for his, Comsettt is that «a cold “and “hoarseness prevented his 


Beng! higartt bya ‘Agmesous congregation.” ‘A farther motive arises * 


fri some ubforturdte displites once subsisting in the parish; which, 


eis BAM, Be ibw happy terminated. 
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no Wie icaunat agreetin bpinién with G."T'. who, like Falstaff with 
Khotspur, would ‘give fresh woands to ‘the dead, in order to make 





gurie''o them: "The-sthject to which ‘he refers has been! so‘fully dis} 


gussed, and ‘the enipiricisth'of it has been ‘so completely exposed, 

that: its ghost is. too harmless to require to be laid. ee 

peaslepnses Moe oh 

1. Whig is: reterted’ to our Nunrber for September last. —We are 

sorry that we cannot answer the other qitestion of this correspondents 
: ane - _ -—— . ‘ 

_ General Vallancey’s second-letter is just: received. - —-> 
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